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Dignity of Labor. 


_ “Honest labor bears a lovely face,’’ so sings 
~ Thomas Dekker in Patient Grissell. Is it not suf- 
ficiently beautiful for us to look upon it together 
for a little while? It is only in this way that we 
_ shall be able to catch the inspiring motive for all 
our work. Let us taste together the joy that 
springs from labor. 

When we consider that in recent years there 
have been millions of unemployed in Europe and 
in the British Isles we ought to be truly grateful 
to Almighty God that in America no such depres- 
sion has been seen. And further, we should be 
| glad that we live in a country where it is not 
thought to be quite the proper thing to belong 
to the idle class, even if means permit it. Labor 
Day therefore should bring to us not only the 
thought of the superlative privilege of earning a 
livelihood, but the joy of doing something worth 
while. 

Negatively, the inactive can scarcely be happy. 
| Nature is desperately hostile toward the inactive. 
If the organs of a man’s body are not permitted 
to function they are discarded. Nature through 
her physical laws demands that each organ shall 
work out its own salvation. Inaction leads to 

stagnation, and stagnation leads to disease, and 
disease to death. 

There is a very old proverb which says: “‘He 
‘that saws his own wood warms himself twice.” 
_Labor is always reflexive in its rewards and every 
organ acquires strength through activity. The 
story of the man with the one talent shows us 
‘the sin of inactivity. He was not condemned 
because he had only one talent, but because he 
failed to use the talent given. 

The medern minister who at all appreciates his 
high calling and extensive field of service will 
have little difficulty in finding a subject for his 
sermon on Labor Day. It would be well if the 
laity had a larger view of the strenuous work of 
‘the ministry. 

One morning two men were walking down the 
reet; as they passed the parsonage one remarked 
to the other: ‘‘My, Bill, wouldn’t you like to be 
like Reverend Mr. Blank? They’re not down for 
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Rev. Lewis Keast 


breakfast yet!’ ‘Well I wouldn’t mind it till 
Sunday comes!” said the other. Nothing more 
was said about it until they came to the end of 
the block where they were to part, each going to his 
own place of employment. Suddenly they met 
the preacher who occupied the parsonage farther 
up the street. ‘“‘Why! we were just speaking about 
you. I was saying what a fine thing it is to have 
breakfast any time you chose.” ‘Yes, but I’m 
surely late this morning. I should be in my 
study now; but I have been watching by the bed 
of a sick man all night!” 

The work of the Christian minister is of such a 
varied type that one would think sometimes that 
he ought to be a superman to meet the need. 
It should be known that every ministry he 
performs tests the mettle of the man. 

It is not alone incumbent upon the laity to know 
the exacting work of the ministry, it is the minis- 
ter’s duty to know what his men are doing day 
by day. A little inventory in this direction would 
lead us to be more sympathetic with all those who 
work for a living. Men grow tired in the mill as 
sometimes we grow tired in the work of our 
ministry. Let us all learn to value honest labor 
in every field of service. Hitherto we may have 
drawn the line too rigidly between the secular 
and the spiritual. God is calling us when we 
commemorate Labor Day to enlarge our vision of 
what is truly spiritual: 

“Every mason in the quarry, every builder on the 
shore, 

Every woodsman in the forest, every boatman at 
the oar, 

Hewing wood and drawing water, splitting stones 
and cleaving sod, 

All the dusty ranks of Labor in the regiment of 
God, 

March together toward his triumph, do the task 
his hands prepare; 

Honest toil is holy service, faithful work is praise 
and prayer.” 

We must at all costs get and keep this spiritual 
view of life. The Latins had it and formulated it 
in that ancient proverb: Laborare esi orare—‘‘To 
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work is to pray.” Really our work never ends. 
The face of honest toil is not only beautiful it bears 
its own reward. ; 

But notwithstanding the high privilege of ad- 
vancing the kingdom of God and the joy and happi- 
ness that are thrown in as by-products, there is 
another high motive which the apostle Paul sets 


down: “Let him labor, working with his hands 
the thing that is good, that he may have whereof 
to give to him that hath need.” Giving thus would 
become a joy unspeakable and our financial 
problems would be reduced to a minimum. It is 
here if anywhere that “honest labor bears a lovely 
face.” 


Some Reasons for Vacant Rural Pulpits 


REV. W. A. TYSON, A.M. 


Note—lIn the following article, Reverend Tyson 
portrays the rural charge at its lowest ebb. The 
view presented is not uncommonly met in the 
southern states, where Mr. Tyson so successfully 
labors. The rural charge in the north presents a 
more attractive picture. Many a country church 
is stronger, more modern and progressive than its 
city sister in many ways. Here however is food for 
thought, prayer and endeavor and much contained 
herein applies with equal force to the city church 
as well as the country.— The Expositor. 


1k 

There are some unfortunate conditions among 
the rural churches of America. Thousands of 
them have no pastors. Many show every sign 
of decadence. Some are poverty-stricken in the 
midst of plenty—everything in the community 
is prosperous except the church. Not a few are 
actually poor, having small membership composed 
of tenant and poorer farmers. There are some 
neglected areas without churches, while there are 
other places with too many churches. Thousands 
of rural churches have only one sermon a month. 
Fewer have only two. Still fewer have four. 
Very few have preaching or some religious service 
every Sunday. 

Since the success of any cause depends some- 
what on leadership, it might be well to note 
some reasons for its lack in rural regions. Perhaps 
the first reason will be found in the law of supply 
and demand. The city pulpit must be filled. 
The larger and more powerful churches are able 
to call up higher the more talented rural ministers. 
This is no blameworthy condition, since the 
preacher has the right to advancement. This is 
especially true when his field of service, his sacred 
mission, is broadened. Also, the city church has 
the right to a good minister to guide in worship and 
in programs of helpfulness to others. 

Examining more particularly the rural conditions, 
we find those of the preacher’s home bad. There 
is littie or no sanitation, with no modern con- 
veniences. Often the parsonage is dilapidated 
and scantily furnished. There are no screens to 
keep out flies and mosquitoes. Many parsonages 
are located in out-of-the-way places, with no shade 
trees, with leaky roofs, large cracks in the floors 
and walls. They are hot in summer and cold in 
winter. To remedy such conditions is not in the 
preacher’s power because he has no money. If 
he asks the parishioners to do it they are likely 
te misunderstand him and think he is “stuck up,” 
or that he does not appreciate what they have 
already done for him. 


There are rural churches which provide no 
home at all for their pastor. That necessitates, 
most likely, an absentee minister who comes 
to preach only at stated times. This may mean 
that the pastor has from two to five churches 
located from a few to a hundred miles from his 
home. Thus his travelling expenses are great. He 
is not with his membership often and long enough 
to initiate a program of service and progress. 


The spiritual fervor generated at one preaching | 
service likely cools before the time arrives for 


the next public worship. If these services could 
be closer together, or if the pastor could live among 
his people, there might be a cumulative effect 
either in renewing the inner life of the church or 
expanding its borders. Such a condition makes 


the pastor feel that his labor is wasted, or that it _ 


results in but little good. 


The work of the rural pastor at best is circum- | 


scribed. The average rural church community 
will have fewer than 500 people. Many congrega- 


tions will average less than forty, and very few of 


them will average one hundred. Most rural 


churches have small equipment. 


how to play. There are but a few smoky oil 
lamps. There is insufficient heat for the winter, 


Usually there | 
is only a squeaky organ which no one knows 


with too much of it for the summer.’ The building | 
is often badly in need of repairs. Many a congre- | 


gation is not appreciative of a carefully prepared 
sermon. There is a scarcity of workers. There is 
opposition to progress. 
ganization. There is ignorance, superstition and 
stubbornness. 

The rural sections offer no advantages for the 
preacher’s family. Schools are often poor. There 
is little chance for his children to have music 
lessons or other training. There is no library, and 
the rural minister is too poor to buy needed 
literature. Seldom does any great man visit 
rural churches. 
third rate Chautauqua. So the vision of the rural 


preacher and his family is narrowed. There is | 


little social life outside the prim pastoral calls 
which even the minister’s family must make. 


There are rigid demands made upon the preacher’s | 
They must be plainly and | 


wife and children. 
almost shabbily dressed to avoid criticism. 

The average salary of the rural minister is less 
than that of the day laborer. This necessitates 
rigid economy and self-denial. Country folks, 
who raise their provisions and have little cause to 
spend money, hardly understand that the preacher 
has to buy these things and that it takes much 
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as compared with their own expenditures. Many 
rural churches do not pay all of the meagre salary 
_they promise. Some church members pay their 

part on the preacher’s salary with produce for 
_ which they charge as much or more than market 
price. Sometimes rural ministers experience actual 
3 want and even hunger. 
4 


__ The rural minister has no corps of assistants. 
He is preacher, pastor, financier, recreational 
: director, organizer, executive, director of educa- 
, tion, director of music and generally a social leader 
_ and active in civic enterprises. Sometimes he is 
_ the only resident minister in a whole rural county. 
_ That means he must bury the dead, comfort the 
_ bereaved, marry the young, visit the sick, provide 
_ for the needy, and do a score of things for the 
whole population. His flock is scattered so that 
he will have to cover many miles to minister to 
them. There may be but a few good roads, with 
his membership living in the main upon those 
_ that are bad. The efficient rural pastor’s work is 
hard, and his hours are limited usually by his 
endurance. 
_ The same apathy which may have lost a church 
its last pastor will often cause an interminable 
_ delay in calling another. There is no one to take 
the initiative. When at last several ministers 
are being considered it requires a long time to 
- decide, so that the man finally chosen has accepted 


ie. 


another call, and the process is to be gone through 
with again. Factions may prevent the calling of a 
pastor. There may be a combination of circum- 
stances which will cause the rural church to be a 
long time with vacant pulpit. 


Country relationships are intimate. Perhaps 
this is one reason for the feuds so often existing. 
These feuds tend to rob the preacher of his moral 
courage. He sometimes feels like a man walking 
bare-foot among broken bottles. He must be 
careful not to notice one faction more than another. 
He must stay away from the exciting cause of the 
feud unless he wishes to raise a hopeless row and 
do no good. Not only do these feuds throttle 
the pastor, but they choke the progress of the 
church. If one faction lines up with the pastor’s 
plans the other will oppose them—not that they 
dislike him or his plans, but they must fight their 
enemies. 


There are always two sides to a question. If 
these are some deplorable conditions among 
rural churches, there are also some attractive 
ones. Even as there is dawning a better day 
materially for the American farmer, there is also 
coming one spiritually. The most attractive 
pastorate of the future is likely to be the rural one. 
The present day advantages and the promises of 
the future will be noted in another article. 


The Preacher Settling Down Again 


After Vacation 
REY. A. RUSSELL TOMLIN 


Our subject presumes a little. It presumes that 
our readers have just returned from the annual 
happy, joyous holiday; that they have been away 
from the old, accustomed tasks, and instead have 
been sailing sunny seas, or tramping long stretches, 
_ climbing rugged hills, and carrying out in various 
“ways the many diversions that vacation days 
provide. But at the moment of which we write 

all these delights are over, so that instead of being 
on pleasure-bent there has once again to be faced 
‘the old routine, the carrying out of fresh pro- 
grammes, and, if possible, the achieving of new 
victories in that common service to which as 
Christian workers we belong. It is what we may 
“briefly call, the season of the holiday aftermath, 
the settling down again after days of glorious free- 
dom and delightful change. 
- The moment is both interesting and significant. 
‘It is a moment not only of settling down, but of 
re-adjustment; of ‘putting off,” as it were, the 
garment of holidays, and “‘putting-on” the garment 
of renewed industry and enterprise. It is the 
‘moment of bidding “good-bye” to the delights of 
the vacation season and of bracing ourselves once 
again to “scorn those delights’ and to “live 
‘laborious days” in the interests of our common 
‘Christian service and ministry. It is a moment 
‘of re-adjustment; of fitting ourselves to the new 
aims that await us in the coming months. 


‘Hence the question is: have these holidays 


any contribution to make to these coming days 
of ministry and service? Can they be so related 
that instead of being a mere emotion and memory, 
they may become a real transmuting force in our 
coming life and service? That is the question. 

This relation we see as follows: that as preachers 
we do our best to communicate to the coming days 
whatever of freshness, radiance and cheer, the 
holidays may have blessed us with. This, 
we think, is particularly important. People, we 
are confident, appreciate to the full a radiant mes- 
sage, a radiant ministry, and a radiant personality. 
What they enjoy is a man who is filled with the 
ecstacy and exuberance of life; not the man who 
is habitually heavy, pessimistic, dull and depress- 
ing. They love a ministry and a Gospel that are 
full of oxygen, as full of oxygen as the most oxy- 
genated atmosphere they have ever breathed. 
They love freshness, buoyancy, briskness— 
power. And they love it because their life so 
stands in need of it. Coming away from life’s 
humdrum, from its heavy, depressing toils and 
anxieties what they seek is a ministry and a 
message that is the very opposite of all this— 
a ministry that is as fresh as the morning breeze, 
as free as the air, and as healthy as the winds that 
sweep the mountain top. 

If this is the case, then why not communicate 
something of the holiday freshness to the mes- 
sages and ministry of the coming months? Why 
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not let the pulpit pass on again, as it were, the 
ozone of the sea, the exhilaration of the mountain 
summit, the exuberance and zest of the holiday 
spirit? Why not? If the holidays have swept 
the cobwebs from the brain, if there has come a 
new rejuvenation to life, if there has been re- 
ceived a new briskness and vigor, then why not 
let the people to whom you minister have the 
benefit of it? They will bless you for it inasmuch 
as it conveys new life to them, sets their blood 
tingling once again, and gives them fresh heart 
and hope for the exacting toils of their lives. God 
gives that we may pass on once again. Hence 
if he gives during our holidays a new lustre 
to life, a new song and new laughter, for what 
purpose is it if it is not to pass these on to others? 
And what an opportunity the pulpit gives for doing 
all this! Let us as preachers of a radiant message 
do it, and so help to redeem to the full the message 
and the ministry that have been committed to 
our hands. 

Then we suggest that as preachers we communi- 
cate to the coming days any new sense of God, or 
fresh life values the holidays may have brought us. 
It may be that we have been particularly helped 
this way: that as we have been out in the wonder- 
ful sanctuary of nature we have glimpsed God 
afresh, have seen him as we have never seen him 
before, so that we have come back again to our 
tasks with an enlarged conception of his greatness 
and power. It may be that as we have looked 
out on the great towering mountains, or upon 
the wide expanses of country, or upon the huge, 
heaving seas, we have had, as one writer puts it, 
“a tonic of big things’’—with this corollary, 
namely, that we have seen things in a new per- 
spective, that life has been redeemed from the 
petty and trivial, and that the little things about 
which we have worried have not perhaps been 
such grave things after all, but so much foolish 
nervous waste and expenditure. We may have 
been impressed with the gracious beneficence of 
God, as we have never been impressed 
before, or with a deeper sense of his sustaining 
might and omnipotence, or of his loving care 
over all that he has created, or by various other 
manifestations of his manifold nature and ministry. 
And all this, as we have said, in a measure and a 
degree that has never come to us before. Then 
why not let all this added knowledge, this fresh 
vision, this renewed grip upon God enrich our 
ministry during the coming days? Why not let 
our messages be impregnated with these new 
meanings, these new aspects of God and his 
goodness, and so give the people the additional 
advantage the vacation has meant to us? Isn’t 
there here a fruitful way of redeeming the sum- 
mer days spent by the river, the mountain, the 
sea, or upon the great expanses of God’s moor- 
lands and open spaces? We, at least, think so, 
and in thinking so pass on the suggestion, that 
in its redemption our holidays may prove to be 
of double worth. 

Then, too, we suggest that as preachers we 
make the settling down again the occasion of 
a new consecration to service, and this, partly in 
virtue of our gratitude to God for the new help and 


health the holidays may have brought us. 
We do well to make our ministry a succession of 
many consecrations. There is a sense, of course, 
in which we should always be re-consecrating our- 
selves; but there are occasions when the act can 
have special significance and special opportunity. 
One of these, we suggest, is the one we are here 
indicating, namely, in the days between the 
holidays and starting of the autumn and the 
winter’s work afresh. It is not only a happy time 
in which to do it, but a suitable time, inasmuch 
as it offers opportunity for a practical expression 
of our gratitude to God for all the happiness and 
blessing the lighter days have brought. It would 
be ungrateful on our part to have received new 
health and strength, new vision and power, and 
to let it all go by without recognition and ap- 
preciation. It would come short of what we ought 
to do as preachers of the word, if in having re- 
ceived this new strength and power we did not 
consecrate it anew to the great work to which 
we have been called and to the fulfilling of the 
vocation it is ours to fill. As men of God it must 
be the first thing we must do, and this moment 
of the holiday aftermath, we suggest, is a suitable 
moment in which to do it. There can be no 
better way, surely, of expressing our gratitude to _ 
God for a happy, healthful holiday than in bend- 
ing before him in a spirit that consecrates to his 
service whatever fresh grip and power it may have 
been his good will to have granted us. We com- 
mend this consecration, therefore, in this after- 
math moment of our vacation days. It will be one 
of the supreme ways of using it and as God- 
honoring as it will be supreme. 


I am sure there never was a people who had 
more reason to acknowledge a divine interposition 
in their affairs than those of the United States, 
and I should be pained to believe that they had 
forgotten that agency, or that they failed to con- 
sider the ominipotence of that God, who is alone 
able to protect us.—George Washington, March 11, 
1792. 


' GOD OF THE DEW 


God of the Dew, 
In gentlest ministry, 
As silently 
Would I some soul refresh anew. 


God of the Sun, 
Far flaming heat and light, 
Be my delight 
On radiant errands swift to run. 


God of the Star, 
To its stern orbit true, 
My soul imbue 
With dread, lest I thine order mar. 


God of the Sea 
Majestic, vast, profound, 
Enlarge my bound— 
Broader and deeper let me be. 


—Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D 
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Bible Study in the Public Schools 


REV. JAMES F. RIGGS, M.A. 


The moral health of society depends upon the 
spiritual element. The moral health of a community 
has many factors, but two of them we must 
consider. The first is positive. It has to do with the 
growth of popular government. The fact that the 
people are supposed to rule makes a demand upon 
character which is not found in any other form of 
government. Monarchy makes no such exacting 
requirement. The second factor is negative. It is 
due to the influx of immigration. Men and women 
are coming to our shores with ideas and ideals 
which are foreign, if not hostile, to our institutions. 
Because of these factors, it is evident that if the 
growing child is not given the truth he will learn 
to live in error. It is not enough to give barren 
facts. The splendid truths of biology, the intrica- 
cies of civics, the beauties of literature are not 
sufficient for the moral health of the child. In 
spite of knowing history and civics many 
have followed evil. They devoured greedily 
the records of crime; they dwelt upon the base 
side of life; although they have had every advantage, 
and did not seem to need religious instruction, 
they were in perils unknown to those about them. 

This brings us to the query—What shall we do 
about it? What is the object of religious educa- 
tion? It is a fair question and must be met in a 
candid spirit. First, it is not knowledge, for 
knowledge has failed. In many cases it has 
revolted against restraint. We see this in some 
of our higher institutions of learning. One is 
reminded of the saying in the prophecy of Isaiah: 
“T have nourished and brought up children and 
they have rebelled against me.’”’ So the church 
may say, I have nourished and brought up educa- 
tion, the theater and general literature, and they 
have rebelled against me. Now, fault lies on 
both sides. The mother church was not always 
wise or considerate, nor were the children willing 
to render obedience and abide by the teachings of 
the church. Consequently, in the course of time, 
we see the best educated and most efficient people 
of modern times perpetrating the greatest crime 
in history. A most disastrous war broke upon 
us; the soldiers descended to everything 
that was bestial. In view of these facts, we 
conclude that knowledge, as an end, is not our 
object. To inculcate mere facts, to promote effi- 
ciency alone, is dangerous. Nor is our object 
power. Control over nature is exceedingly valua- 
ble, but this is the purpose of science. It is not 
within the sphere of religious education. What is 
it then that we seek? It is the gradual adjustment 
of the child to the spiritual objectives of the race. 
Therefore, we do not ask what the child has 
learned, so much as what he has become; not how 
many facts has he acquired about Abraham, or 
Jacob, or Jesus, but does he realize the principles 
for which they stood? Does he see in Abraham 
the spiritual pioneer, a man making the venture of 
faith? Does he find in Jacob a wrestler with God, 
whose worse nature fought against his better 


nature, and for whom the better nature won a 
victory? Does he look upon Jesus as the incarna- 
tion of love, a dynamic force to change life? 
The emphasis which we seek is on the practical 
side of the life of Jesus and the Bible heroes. 

But what may we expect from religious educa- 
tion? The growth of the child should be con- 
tinuously moral. His development should be a 
natural spiritual education. As we conceive it, 
this is for the highest capacities of man. The 
heritage of the ages must be transmitted, but, 
in this transmission, nothing can take the place. 
of God. There is a real craving for Him in the 
child heart. Because of this need for the spiritual, 
the implication is that there is a real source of 
supply. But how shall we get in touch with this 
supply? This is the real crux of the matter. It 
is a baffling problem. Nearly everyone admits 
that religious education is desirable, but in what 
way is it to be given? In many cases the home as 
a place of religious instruction has failed. The 
Sunday School has proved insufficient for the 
demands made upon it. It is impossible in one- 
half hour per week to teach the fundamental 
truths of life. What would we think of a public 
school which sought to instruct children in arith- 
metic, or geography, by giving lessons but a half- 
hour per week? Certainly such instruction would 
be very meager. We must, therefore, have the . 
child during the course of the week. It is said by 
some that the church has failed in giving Bible 
instruction because of the fact that, while it has 
two days out of seven, it has neglected to use 
them to the greatest advantage. This is hardly a 
fair statement of the case. Saturday is regarded as 
a holiday. Frequently from a third to a half of the 
children in any community are out of town over 
the week-end. ‘Those who have tried conscien- 
tiously to do this work on Saturday and Sunday 
have found that they were greatly handicapped 
by non-attendance. Educators are more and 
more conceding this. They appreciate the value 
of the Bible instruction during the school period, 
although they say that the curriculum is more 
crowded than ever before in their experience. 
They admit the necessity of the spiritual element, 
and are willing to grant time for it in their schedule. 
Such a man as John H. Finley, Professor, College 
President, Former Commissioner of Education 
for the State of New York, has advocated the one 


. hour a week plan for Bible instruction. 


In the towns and cities where this plan has been 
tried, it has been found to work well. North 
Dakota was the pioneer in correlating the activi- 
ties of school and church. The program was 
worked out so well, and was carried through so 
successfully, that other states soon followed. 
Colorado, Indiana, Washington, Ohio and New 
York began to do this work. The teaching is non- 
sectarian, and does no violence to the principles 
of religious liberty. No child is compelled to 
attend, unless his parents sign a written request 
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which is filed with the authorities of the public 
school. Jews, Roman Catholics and Protestants 
have an equal opportunity to enjoy religious in- 
struction. 

The children are eager for this work. The fact 
that the Daily Vacation Bible School was entered 
into so gladly by the children has made them the 
more ready to enroll in the week-day Bible schools. 
The difficulty is not with the youth, but with the 
adults. Parents and guardians are often indif- 
ferent and careless; but if they see that the children 
are really benefitted they will be ready to do their 
part. It is our task, as lovers of children, to con- 
serve the best in child life. We must promote the 
highest interests of our community. Let us be 
up and doing. The opportunity before us is 
unique. Many cases have revealed in a start- 


ling way the great need. We must be alert and 
make truth vivid to the child because it is vital to 
us. In almost every community the clergy are 
willing to co-operate if the plan is presented in any 
reasonable way. There are in most congregations 
former school teachers who will be glad to serve 
either without compensation or with a small 
honorarium. 

It is a big task but thoroughly worth while. Real 
transformations of character take place where 
this work is carried on faithfully and well. Is it 
too much to expect that the coming generation, 
with definite, well planned Bible instruction will 
develop into a better manhood and womanhood 
than we have yet seen? May we not expect, with 
reason, that the city in which we live shall become, 
in time, the city of God? 


Dr. Watkinson’s Use of Illustrations 


REV. WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


“T’ve had to work hard, I’ve had to work hard,” 
exclaimed Dr. W. L. Watkinson in the days of his 
retirement and old age. He had been telling a 
fellow-minister of his lack of early education, and 
of the fact that he spent only six weeks in Rich- 
mond Theological College, being called away from 
his training to meet circuit needs. Yet two of our 
famous educational institutions recognized his su- 
perior ability by awarding him high degrees and 
in British Methodism he reached a foremost 
place. 

Had his earlier education been more extended, 
he still would have continued to work hard. His 
industry is shown by the sermons which he 
published, and their high quality. But it was in 
the gathering and use of illustrations that he 
greatly excelled. Of course the striking appearance 
of the man, tall and slim, and his droll manner, 
arrested his hearers; but he charmed and capti- 
vated them by his vivid and arresting illustra- 
tions. ; 

Twice I saw him meet severe tests, but in each 
case his audience became enthusiastic over him. 
He preached before the faculty and students of 
the theological department of Colgate University 
when I was a graduate student in the institution. 
The British Methodist immediately captured 
the affections of both instructors and students. 
Then I also heard him at Chautauqua Assembly. 
Everyone who has visited that famous educationl 
center knows that the audience, with a great 
variety of addresses lectures and concerts every 
day, pay scant respect to a speaker who cannot 
hold their attention. Unceremoniously they leave 
fifteen minutes after he begins to speak, and he 
looks at his vanishing audience in surprise and dis- 
may. Furthermore, they are not likely to return 
to listen to that speaker again. But if they like 
him, the word is swiftly passed around and the 
hearers rapidly increase. Dr. Watkinson’s tri- 
umph was complete, and the boarding-houses rang 
with his praises. 

Folks who heard him once wanted to hear him 
again. His subjects they might forget; but his 


illustrations they would remember, and impres- 
sively repeat them. From every available source 
these illustrations were drawn. Science, philoso- 
phy and literature furnished him many. The 
events of daily life afforded material which he 
could use well. It is said that he was accustomed 
to offer a money prize to any member of his 
household who would furnish him with a fresh 
illustration, suitable for his use in preaching, 
or a new anecdote. 

“TI once heard him preach a sermon on ‘The 
Lesser Gems,’ ” said a contributor to the British 
Weekly, “which was a mine of information about 
precious stones.’’ Another writer furnishes 
this testimony: “‘One day I remarked upon a 
number of copies of the Scientific American 
heaped up near his writing desk. In a quizzical 
manner he picked up one of the books and said, 
‘This cost me seven and six pence (about two 
dollars), and I have got out of it only one illustra- 
tion, but’—and there was a pause— “it was worth 
Mine de 

Anything which would shed light upon the 
truth he proclaimed he gladly welcomed and wise- 
ly used. For instance, he gave this in one of his 
sermons: “‘A while ago a traveler succeeded in tak- 
ing the photograph of a mirage. Shadow of a 
shade!’? Soon came the application: “The New 
Testament is not a collection of photographed 
mirages; it is a record of glorious facts photo- 
graphed in their own light, and appealing to 
the consciousness as our sins and sorrows do.” 
Again he said: ‘‘There is a well-known book en- 
titled ‘Roses; How to Grow and How to Show 
Them.’”’ Then he added as showing the im- 
portance of exhibiting a Christian character, as 
well as possessing it, ““A man may be substantially 
right and noble and pure, and yet exhibit himself 
in the most unfortunate light; he may do the ut- 
most discredit to himself and his Master.’ 

The Christian Advocate tells this story, which 
originated in America, as characteristic of the 
man. It also indicates how quickly Dr. Watkin- 
son could appropriate an illustration and make 
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use of it in an effective manner. He had been 
saying to a young preacher that when you have 
your text, your theme and one good illustration 
you have your sermon. Furthermore, he stated 
that often a good illustration will suggest a theme. 
Then the young man told the following story to 
test the method: 

“In an English village there lived a dull-witted 
boy. It was a great local joke to offer him the 
choice of a penny and a silver three-penny piece. 
The lad invariably chose the penny. A stranger 
one day saw him choose the penny rather than 
the three-penny bit, and asked him for the reason. 

“Ts it because the penny is larger?’ the stranger 
asked. 

““ ‘Naw,’ was the response, ‘not ’cause it is the 


biggest. But if I took the three-penny bit, 
they’d soon stop offering it.’ ”’ 

“Now,” said the story-teller, “if that were your 
illustration, Dr. Watkinson, what would your 
theme be?”’ 

While still smiling over the story, Dr. Watkin- 
son at once replied: “That would be a fine illus- 
tration on ‘The Profit of Moderation,’ and of 
course, your text would be, ‘Let your moderation 
be known to all men” ” : 

His versatile mind was always in action, and 
Dr. Watkinson saw sermons in stones, trees, books, 
newspapers and human conduct. These were but 
sources of information which he used to illuminate 
the teachings of the great Book which he both 
loved and preached. 


The Small Town Preacher and His Choirs 


REY. T. REIGHTON JONES 


This is the second article in a series on The 
Small Town Preacher and His Church. In the 
former article we discussed the building up of a 
small town congregation and organizing the 
church for service. We now wish to deal with one 
particular phase of the work—the choirs. 

We village preachers must first realize the im- 
portance of music in our church services. Very 
few preachers, in city or country, can hold con- 
gregations by their sermons. Indeed, the greatest 
of preachers dare not rely entirely on the sermons 
for the filling of their churches and the winning 
of souls. Thing of America’s foremost preachers, 
examine their weekly bulletins, and you will find 
that music has 2 prominent place in their church 
services. The hymns, anthems, and responses, 
are not “‘fillers’’ but food for hungry souls. They 
will often reach depths that sermons never touch. 
They will pave the way to, and prepare the heart 
for, the vital message. We have often been 
asked to repeat some beautiful anthem that has 
helped some worshiper. 

Having convinced ourselves of the importance of 
music in our services, we are immediately faced 
with the “choir problem.” Yes, I agree with you 
that it is one of the bugbears of a preacher’s life. 
Both city and country ministers have been facing 
it for years and are far from finding a solution. 
That does not mean, however, that we must 
abandon the choir, for I do not see how some of us 
can get along without this “thorn in the flesh.” 
We are married to it and must live with it. Too 
many preachers are at outs with their choirs be- 
cause they have never seriously tried to under- 
stand the situation. 

Small-town church choirs differ from those in 
the city in at least two respects: we have few or no 
trained singers and could not afford to pay for 
their services if we could number them among 
our people. We must rely entirely upon volun- 
te-rs—farmers, their wives, and children. These 
people, if willing to serve, often face the incon- 
venience of poor country roads, planting and 
harvesting seasons when they work from dawn to 
dark, weather conditions, ete. But in spite of 


these difficulties, we believe it will pay the small- 
town preacher to give keen attention to his choir, 
and so we offer a few suggestions that have grown 
out of our own experience. 

Happy the preacher who is endowed with 
musical ability and has improved his talent by 
training! But while musical talent is an asset, it 
is not absolutely essential to the proper manage- 
ment of church music. We need not be techni- 
cians to appreciate the beautiful in music and 
know how to provide a balanced program for our 
services. Let the preacher be in sympathy with 
this part of the service and the battle is half won. 
If he is determined and persevering he will find a 
way out of the difficulties. 

Every church should have a Music Committee 
with the pastor as chairman. In our church this 
committee is elected annually on the nomination 
of the pastor. Its work is to appoint the organist 
and choir-leader, select and buy suitable anthems, 
hymnals, and other song books. It acts as the 
representative of the Official Board in its dealings 
with the choir. Neither the organist nor choir- 
leader is a member of this committee. It would 
be embarrassing to re-elect themselves each 
year! Both officers appointed by the committee 
are consulted before music is bought, and the selec- 
tion of anthems to be used at the services is left 
to the leader. 
those who have to direct the work to feel that they 
have a part in the choice of material. If a city 
church needs a music committee, so does a small 
town church. Even if the pastor is a musician he 
ought to delegate the details to local leaders while 
he holds the reins of management. 

Having formed the Music Committee the next 
step is to find a competent organist. In most small 


churches the organist must also act as a choir- 


leader. Unfortunately, many churches have 


This avoids friction and enables | 


| 


been willing to use anyone who volunteered for | 


this work rather than cast around for one capable 
of bringing the choir to a high level of efficiency. 
In the larger churches the organist receives a 
salary. Many small-town churches have evaded 
this matter with most disastrous results. They 
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believed themselves too poor to reimburse the 
organist and expected him or her to buy music, 
give valuable time for rehearsals and services 
without even saying ‘Thank you!” Not all will 
agree that small-town church organists ought to 
be paid, but our experience leads us to believe 
it to be the safest and fairest thing to do. Any 
musician will astonish the prejudiced pastor if 
he presents the publishers’ prices for instrumental 
music. Next to the pastor, the organist is about 
the most important figure in the church service, 
and ought to be in a position to render efficient 
service. Our organist receives a very small 
allowance each month which just about pays for 
her music, but it helps to express our apprecia- 
tion. 

Should a pastor try to have one large chorus to 
be used at both morning and evening services, or 
should he have two distinct choirs? Big choruses 
are appropriate for revival meetings or special 
services, but experience has shown us the wisdom 
of having two separate choirs for our Sunday 
services. This is especially true if you wish to 
enlist young singers. Our adult choir leads the 
morning worship. This choir consists of men 
and women upwards from twenty years of age. 
Some of the members are getting into the after- 
noon of life, and their voices are not of the best 
quality, but they are our old stand-bys. They 
practice regularly once each week. For con- 
venience, and to assure a good attendance, the 
rehearsal is timed immediately following the mid- 
week service. A choir that does not know the 
hymn tunes or hurriedly skims over the anthem 
usually makes such a poor showing on Sunday 
that their efforts would be better dispensed with. 
If that condition exists in your church, be assured 
there is some reason and, perhaps, blame. Many 
churches accuse their pastors of not co-operating 
with the choir. I know some ministers who 
| seldom select their hymns until Saturday night or 
| Sunday morning. Really, there is no excuse for 
] this tardiness. I believe in inspiration and 

sometimes need to change a hymn at the last 
/ moment, but inspiration was never intended as a 
_ substitute for hard work. A sermon has to be 


| prepared and the preacher ought to know what 
{ 


he intends to say before Sunday morning. His 
service ought to be thought out before he enters 
the pulpit. Be fair to the choir if you expect it to 
. give a good account of itself on Sunday morning. 


i Those who know tell us that no two leaves are 
jitum no two feet alike; no two souls are alike. 


} 


Humanity loves variety. Film makers found this 
out long ago. If our church services are to help 
our people we must meet this demand. For that 
reason we suggest a different choir for the evening 
service. Apart from helping in the service, you 

Iso reach young people who otherwise would not 
Many preachers complain that boys 
and girls of high school age do not attend the 
‘evening service. That was exactly the condition 
in our own church a year ago. The Sunday movies, 
dances and vaudeville shows claimed their atten- 
sion. Preaching vituperative sermons on the 
yublect would have been useless, for the people 


we wanted to reach could not hear us. The only 
way to reach the young people was to give them 
an interest in the service. We called a meeting of 
high school girls and outlined our scheme for a 
vested choir. We elected a president, secretary and 
treasurer. Eighteen of the leading girls in the 
community decided to give the evening service a 
trial. Material was bought and the girls made 
their own gowns. The cost was covered by the 
evening collection on the first appearance of this 
splendid-looking choir. They practice twice a 
week. On Tuesday they are taught sight reading 
and the rudiments of music. On Thursday they 
prepare, in addition to the processional and reces- 
sional, one special number such as a hymn pan- 
tomime or pageant, for the evening service. What 
began as a “‘trial’’? has become an institution. 
The congregation jumped from an attendance of 
fifty to three hundred. For seven months the 
pastor has preached to a “full house” and, on two 
occasions, people had to leave because all available 
space was filled. The Junior Choir is largely 
responsible. The girls brought the boys. About 
seventy young people are found in church every 
Sunday evening. 

The moral and spiritual effect on the lives of 
these young people is worthy of consideration. 
They have not only helped to fill the church, but 
have caught the spirit of service. Some weeks 
ago they went to a church fifty miles away to 
sing at the evangelistic services and drew an im- 
mense crowd. Among the forty-three adult 
members who were received into the church on 
East Sunday, eight were members of the Junior 
Choir. 

Deep down in most people is a longing for the 
songs that mother used to sing. Meet this long- 
ing by good congregational singing. Lead it 
with efficient choirs, and watch your message wind 
its way around the hearts of your parishioners. 


WORK 


Work! Thank God for the swing of it, 

For the clamoring, hammering, ring of it, 

Passion of labor daily hurled 

On the mighty anvils of the world. 

Oh, what is so fierce as the flame of it, 

And what is so huge as the aim of it, 

Thundering on through death and doubt, 

Calling the plan of the Maker out? 

Work, the Titan; Work, the friend, 

Shaping the earth to a glorious end; 

Draining the swamps and blasting the hills, 

Doing whatever the spirit wills, 

Rending a continent apart 

To answer the dream of the Master heart, 

Thank God for a world where none may shirk, 

Thank God for the splendor of work. 
—Angela Morgan. 


The editor of the Wall Street Journal recently 
said, editorially, that the loss of our belief in 
God and immortality would result in national 
bankruptcy and social anarchy. Roger Babson 
said that our national prosperity is a direct result 
of moral and spiritual integrity. 
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Why We Like Our Pastor 


By the Senior Deacon 


It is so common to hear people telling why they 
do not like their minister that it might be a good 
idea to record and pass on some reasons gathered 
from representative members of our church, why 
we like our pastor. 

In the first place, he preaches Jesus Christ and 
the Bible. Book reviews, lectures, moving-pic- 
tures, etc., may be good in their way, but we can 
find better such than any church can produce, in 
lyceum courses, magazines, the theaters and other 
channels. The church has something exclusive 
and an infinitely more valuable specialty when 
she offers Jesus Christ and the Bible to the eager 
public. Our minister finds Bible truths and com- 
mands enough to keep us busy the rest of our lives 
without bothering with hair-splitting theological 
questions. 

In the second place, he makes and acknowledges 
mistakes. He has received the best training the 
institutions of learning have to give, but he is 
not above the possibility of mistake and is free to 
say so. The polished pulpit orator and leader may 
be nearer the ideal preacher, but may lack the 
human touch and personal contact we find in 
our pastor. We feel that he is one of us. We are 
not self-conscious while in his presence. 

In the third place, he adjusts himself quickly 
to all the varied conditions. No sudden turn in 
affairs finds him unprepared. No group or 
gathering finds him in an embarrassed condition. 
Yet he is not one of these ‘‘Hail-Fellow-Well- 
Met” mixers. He can give his best to a small 
congregation as well as to the over-flowing audience 
—and he does it. He can launch a big program 
and make a success even of apparent failure. 
If things do not go his way he will go their way 
and be sweet about it, so that in the end we 
realize he has the power of wise leadership. 

In the fourth place, he does not wear distinctive 
clothes. (There are differences of opinion here. 
But this is the Deacon’s opinion and is worth 
consideration.—Ed. Exp.) He does not make us 
ashamed of the commonness of our homes in 
week-day array by callingin a formal Sunday suit. 
We are not afraid to shake hands with him when 
ours are covered with week-day grime and dirt. 
We will not be embarrassed if we visit him in his 
study during the week, no matter what kind of 
clothes our work requires. We are not afraid to 
meet him in familiar intercourse. 

In the fifth place, he is sincere and speaks 
straight from the shoulder. There is not a member 
of the church but what he has hit at some time in 
his sermons. What is the use of having a pastor 
if he does not plainly and sincerely tell us how we 
may better our lives and conditions? We do not 
always agree with him in everything he advocates 
from the pulpit, but he is sincere in it and we are 
sincere in our beliefs. Therefore there is no need 
for petty bickerings. He never apologizes for 
sin or wrong, but goes to work to wipe it out. 

In the sixth place, he co-operates. He is not a 
one-man leader. Possessing leadership and ex- 


ecutive power, yet he never does anything that 
he can get somebody else to do—even though 
it may not be quite so well done as the way in 
which he would have finished the task. He has 
surrounded himself with experts in the different 
phases of church work, so that he can step out of 
the working of the organization without causing 
even a ripple in the regular routine from week to 
week. He makes use of every organization and 
individual possible in the church to gain the best 
results. 

In the seventh place, he has a willingness to 
work. He does not say, “Go that way.” His 
common expression is ‘‘Come.’”’ We never find 
him whiling away his time in idle chatter around 
some store. When he works he works, and when 
he plays he plays all over, but he never loafs. 
Whenever dirty or unpleasant work is to be done 
around the building, we can count on our pastor 
to lead the workers—not merely to direct them. 
“Let George do it!”’ is not in his vocabulary. 

In the eighth place, he has dignity—without 
any stiffness—in the pulpit. We realize as soon 
as the church services are started that he is 
handling spiritual things with a dignity worthy 
of them. We do not forget what he is saying in 
our interest in his actions. It seems he has slipped 
over his shoulders the priestly robe of a divine 
representative of God. He conducts himself in 
a manner worthy of his divine message. Yet when 
we shake hands with him, we can feel the heart- 
throb of a human being striving for the realiza- 
tion of God’s complete program among us. 

In the ninth place, he believes in us. We are 
not reminded that we should congratulate our- 
selves upon securing the services of such a wonder- 
ful leader—although personally we do. He never’ 
apologizes for his church people while mixing 
with the outside public—although he might have 
good reasons for doing so. He does not criticize 
our feeble efforts and long for better material to 
work with. He makes the best use of what there 
is at hand and is always proud of the results. 
To hear him talk one would think this was the 
only church of which he had ever been pastor. 

In the tenth place, he is building for the future. 
Not his own future, but the best future for the 
church. Everything is planned and carried out as 
though he were going to be with us the rest of his 
life—and most of us hope he will. He does not 
start something he knows he will not care to 
finish himself. There is no big display, but we 
are building a worthy church, bit by bit, that will 
be ready for future hands when he has given up 
the place to another. 


Human life is not complete until it is crowned 
with joy. A gloomy heart is a heart displeasing 
to God. God loves a cheerful giver. A grumbling 
heart takes away the beauty of a beneficient act. 
If you are going to show mercy, then do it with 
cheerfulness.—Charles EH. Jefferson, D.D. 
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Should the Young Minister Write His Sermons? 


REV. W. G. MONTGOMERY 


The most exacting work of any minister is that 
of pulpit preparation. Whatever else he may do, 
preaching is the ultimate test of his strength. 


In any professional career a good beginning is 
highly desirable, since first impressions’ last 
longest. Thus is behooves the young minister to 
put his best self forward from the first. And the 
word “‘young”’ as used here, does not exclude any- 
one new in the ministry. 


The beginner will be rated not so much by 
his business and social qualities, as by his preach- 
ing ability. What he says and how he says it 
during the first few years of his ministry will 
largely determine his future standing in his pro- 
fession and among his people. During his first 
few years he will discover that to prepare two new 
sermons a week, with special addresses in between 
is no small task. It is supposed he has already 
studied the various methods of preparing the 
sermon, and theoretically knows the value of 
each. 


But now it is no longer theory. When we enter 
the pastorate the people expect us to practice— 
but not on them! They resent seeing a sermon 
made and delivered at the same time! Should the 
sermon be written in full? Yes, by all means. 


But this doesn’t imply that we should read our 
sermons. The average audience doesn’t appre- 
ciate an essay in the pulpit. When it comes to 
reading what we write, many would prefer to 
choose an essay from Bacon or Emerson and read 
it in quiet, than to listen to a preacher read his 
sermon, however eminent he may be. 


And yet the preacher should write his sermons 
_ from the beginning and keep at it until the ending. 
It will pay him immensely to get into the writing 
habit early, as neither education nor experience 
will take its place. Perhaps no one method of 
sermon preparation is equally good for all men, 
and it is probably unwise to use any one method 
exclusively. But writing in full is the one original 
and complete form, which has many advantages. 


First, it leads to regularity in work. The 
minister, unlike other professional men, may plan 
his work as he pleases. He makes his own time 
table and travels when and where he wishes. And 
unless he has certain hours in which to do certain 
things, he is likely to be busy all week and still 
accomplish little. 

Now setting aside a portion of our time for 
sermon writing helps to reduce our work to a 
system. 

Writing enables one to preserve the best 
thoughts that come to one. It is wise to keep a 
notebook ready for any new thought that may 
drop out of nowhere. Our best ideas often come 
when we least expect them, and unless utilized 
may never return. 

The writing habit enables one to do much work 
outside the study. Whether in a hotel, or on the 
highway, his mind is always on the alert for some- 


thing new; and one idea thus gleaned may after- 
ward expand into a paragraph or whole sermon. 


Writing the sermon is what pruning is to the tree. 
It removes the deadwood and all superfluous 
branches. It enables the preacher to start some- 
where, go straight ahead and stop when he ar- 
rives. 
out seeing it! That preacher who took for his 
subject, “The past, present and future history of 
the universe,” had never learned to write his 
sermons. 


Writing is a sure way to brevity and simplicity 
of style. It cultivates concentration and causes 
one to omit the unnecessary or obvious. Steven- 
son said the art of writing is knowing how to omit. 
This is surely true in sermon building. When 
that fellow-student said to Themistocles, ‘Let 
me teach you how to remember,” the old Greek 
replied: ‘“No, teach me to forget.”” In preparing 
the sermon we need to forget much. And writing 
rids the sermon of long introductions and compli- 
cated explanations. 


Writing cultivates a force of directness which 
cannot be attained in any other way. It rids the 
sermon of commonplace nothings connected with 
“ands” and ‘“buts.”? It keeps one from using 
long words in lieu of ideas. 


It develops originality in the speaker, and 
helps him to have something of interest for each 
service. It does away with needless repetition, a 
thing exceedingly tiresome in this busy age. 

It enables the minister to develop better his 
intellectual life and, like the river, become more 
powerful as he sweeps onward toward the end. 
By constantly writing he is putting more into his 
life each day, just as the great rivers draw from the 
smaller streams. 


It also prevents one from traveling in a circle, 
which is likely to happen to that minister who 
sticks to the improvised methods of speaking. 
But writing sermons doesn’t mean that he is to 
fill his “barrel’’ and quit. 


When he has occasion to re-preach a sermon, 
he should, in most cases, re-write it. The grow- 
ing preacher is never satisfied with himself. He 
can easily improve a sermon by re-writing, and 
this he should continue to do until he has put the 
best he has into it. Thus it may take many 
years to fashion it into the soul-product he wants 
it to be. Re-writing the old sermon, eliminating, 
condensing, unifying, changing and putting fresh 
ideas into it, is just as important as writing a new 
one. 


I have spent many hard hours on a few sermons 
and then put them into the fire. But one’s best 
productions should be kept, and they cannot be 
kept unless they are written in full. Sometimes 
sickness or a busy week may come when we cannot 
possibly prepareasermon. Then it is convenient 
to have a reserved stock upon which to draw. 
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Otherwise he may pass the station with- — 
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HOW SHALL A CHURCH DEVELOP 
GOOD TEACHERS? 


Rev. George H. Fickes 


Mr. Brown had just attended a meeting of 
Sunday School Superintendents where a Univer- 
sity Professor of Religious Education had lectured 
on the method by which the teaching in a Sunday 
School can be raised to a new plain of efficiency. 
It sounded very fine until the professor pointed 
out that it is the work of the superintendent in his 
capacity of supervisor to discover and develop 
teachers in the church school just as the public 
school principal takes an inexperienced and 
inefficient teacher and developes a skillful in- 
structor. 


Mr. Brown had never thought of his work in 
this way. He had secured the best teachers he 
could. from those available in the church, but 
when he had introduced the new teacher to the 
class he had regarded that problem as solved until 
some serious trouble should arise to demand his 
further attention. 


But the lecturer had set him thinking. Like 
every good superintendent he wanted to render 
his best service to the school and to the teachers 
under his direction, and so he was asking for 
definite suggestions as to how to proceed. 


There are several things a superintendent will 
have in mind as he undertakes the supervision of 
teachers. 

He will realize that he needs to be a specialist 
in this work. He may not be a skillful teacher 
himself but he should be sufficiently familiar with 
the teci.nique of teaching so that he can evaluate 
and point out the effective and ineffective qualities 
of class instruction. He will become an ardent 
student of church school work and ere long he will 
come to regard his office as the most significant 
position that the Christian Church has to offer to 
any layman today. Then, too, he will come to 
know that his ideals for the school can’be realized 
only through the work of the teachers under his 
supervision. His contacts with pupils cannot be 
of vital as those of the teacher who spends the 
entire period with the class and who does the 
actual instructing. This will increase his sense of 
responsibility for the fullest development of the 
school’s leadership. 

In view of the fact that the majority of church 
school workers begin with little or no special train- 
ing in the art of teaching, these first attempts are 
of greatest consequence in the career of the teacher 
and of the class. It is for both teacher and class 
an adventure which may terminate in discourage- 
ment and failure if allowed to proceed with no 
helpful and sympathetic oversight or it may yield 


_ satisfaction and fruitful issue for both teacher and 


class when rightly supervised and wisely guided, 
therefore the ministry of supervision is most vital 
and far reaching in its results. 

The work of the supervisor relates to four dis- 
tinct problems. 

First, by what principles shal] he be governed 
in the selection of teachers? A questionnaire was 
submitted recently to a group of superintendents, 


one question of which was “Name five qualities 
upon which the selection of a teacher should be 
based.”’ Forty persons responded with the result 
that Christian character and consecration to the 
work headed the list with 24 votes each; knowledge 
of Bible was named by 16; love for children by 14; 
dependability, 18; good personality, 12; patience, 
11; perseverance, 8; teaching ability, 5; studious- 
ness, 4; disciplinary ability, 3; while quite a 
variety of qualities were suggested but once. 

There has evidently been little study of this 
matter. The answers show a very proper em- 
phasis upon the personal qualities but indiffer- 
ence to the teacher’s knowledge of the child and 
teaching ability. 

But some superintendents will reply at once 
“We have to take such teachersas we can get, 
with little regard to their special fitness or unfit- 
ness for the work.’”’ Quite true, but are we not 
agreed that this ought not to be the case, and is 
there not a growing experience among religious 
educators that when the standard for teachers in 
the church school is raised it meets with the 
heartiest approval of the teachers themselves? 
The position is thus made more attractive to 
every good teacher not in the service and there is 
greater effort on the part of all teachers toward 
improvement than has ever been secured on the 
haphazard and non-educational basis now followed 
by so many schools. 


May we complete the discussion of this first 
problem with the suggestion that a teacher 
should have, (1) personal qualities of earnest 
Christian character, good intellectual ability, 
effective personality and natural qualities of 
leadership; (2) general education of at-least high 
school graduate grade; (8) professional attitude 
and good teaching ability; (4) special adaptation 
to the proposed class; (5) teachableness and pos- 
sibility for further development. 

The second problem confronting the super- 
visor is that of the attitude and skill he shall aim 
to develop in the teachers under his direction. 

The teacher should thoroughly believe in the 
possibility of the development ‘of Christian 
character in the youth of the church and com- 
munity through an adequate program of religious 
education. 

A teacher of some fourteen boys once said, 
“Who knows but that a leader such as Moses may 
come out of this class?’”’ Her purpose, her en- 
deavor and her prayer were all built into that 
hope. The thing we are urging here is that a 
teacher shall come to believe so in the worth- 
whileness of her work in real and far reaching 
results in the lives of boys and girls that this con- 
viction shall become for her a guide that will 
make her work tell for time and for eternity. 

The second quality a supervisor should aim to 
develop in his teachers is a purposeful enlistment 
of self for the achievement of the aims and object- 
ives of religious education. This carries with it 
study and effort sufficient to give mastery of 
materials to be taught; full knowledge of the 
child to be instructed and possession of the best 
teaching skill of which she is capable. 
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There are teachers of fine calibre who are 
merely “getting by” from Sunday to Sunday, who, 
if they caught the vision of the possibilities through 
religious education, would throw themselves into 
the work with a zeal and abandon that would 
revolutionize our whole school system. 

The man or woman who is truly concerned 
about the moral trend of the times has but one 
thing to do. Let him fit himself to teach the 
things of religion in effective fashion so that he 
can do his part to meet the challenge that every 
church school flings out to the men and women 
of our day in its demand for Christian leadership. 


The third aim of a superintendent should be to 
inspire his teachers to become students of that 
part of the work to which they seem best adapted. 
If it is Intermediate girls, for example, then let 
that work be her hobby and let her become a 
specialist with that age-group, continuing to teach 
that grade from year to year. 

The third problem is that of means and methods 
by which the above qualities may be developed 
in teachers. 

The problems of providing adequate equipment 
and a graded curriculum are evident to all students 
of church school work. Consider three things 
intimately related to the teacher herself. 


The supervisor must secure on the part of the 
teacher a hearty co-operation in the matter of her 
own development. Help should be given in a 
sympathetic manner so that the teacher shall not 
regard it as intrusive. The teacher herself should 
discover problems in the class work and should 
seek the help of the surpevisor in their solution. 


When the supervisor has visited and observed 
a class at work a subsequent conference with the 
teacher will give opportunity to point out in a 
sympathetic way the good features of the teach- 
ing. He wiil also in a tactful way raise questions 
as to this point and that where improvement is 
needed and will in the course of the interview 
make plain to the teacher the way to greater 
satisfaction in her work. 


Teachers are more anxious to learn to do their 
work well than we think. The writer’s contact 
with groups of teachers in training classes indi- 
cates that if a supervisor knows his work and uses 
ordinary tact he will find his teachers more ready 
to avail themselves of his assistance than he is 
ready to assume the task of giving it. 


; The second means to be used by the supervisor 
is that of securing the teacher’s study of her own 
work by comparison with that of others. She 
should visit other schools where good work is 
being done with classes similar to her own. After 
the visits are made reports should be given of all 
features of the work observed. The supervisor 
will find it helpful to have all teachers of the 
department, and may be of the whole school, 
present when such reports are given. This pro- 
cedure will doubtless lead each teacher to examine 
her own methods with the result that she becomes 
her own best critic, 


Our teachers need this spirit of experimentation 
and research. They are capable of achievement 


equal to those of our public school system, but — 


they must be inspired and educated to do it. 


The third means is that of study courses con- — 
ducted in teachers’ meetings, training classes, — 


community schools of religion and summer con- 
ferences. 


In the questionnaire mentioned above the | 
majority of superintendents gave teachers’ meet- _ 


ings as the only means by which they sought to 
improve their teachers. These meetings can be 
a source of great helpfulness when planned and 


carried out with a definite educative purpose, but. 


much time is frequently lost in these gatherings 
through discussion of business details and matters 


of little importance that could just as well be 


cared for by a committee, while the things of 
primary importance that concern the great ob- 
jectives and achievements of the school are 
neglected. 

It was the writer’s practice to have the session 
of the church designate one hundred dollars of 
their budget to help send delegates to summer 
conferences. No better investment can be made 
by a church. A few well chosen teachers coming 
back from a Leadership Training School serve as 
centers of influence for the entire school. 

The final problem that we shall propose for the 
supervisor is: By what points shall he estimate 
the class work of a teacher? 

First the adjustment of the class to the physical 
surroundings. Teachers frequently complain of 
inadequate facilities for teaching while they are 
not making the best use of what they have at 
hand. A teacher was worried because he could 
not secure and hold the attention of his class of 
lively Junior boys. He had them seated in two 
rows of seven each, facing each other, in the midst 
of the other classes of the school. He sat in the 
middle of one row. The choir loft in one corner 
of the room was unoccupied. A skillful arrange- 
ment of the class in this space with backs to the 
school would have given fine opportunity for him 
to stand before his class, hold their attention and 
do work satisfactory to the class and to himself. 

Other points in outline: Punctuality and attend- 
ance of teacher and pupils and promptness in 
beginning and closing the recitation. Class spirit 
and deportment whether natural or restrained. 
Evidence of thorough preparation on the part of 
the teacher giving self-confidence and ease know- 
ing what is to be done next. Skill in questioning 
so that all pupils are interested and attentive, 
with the result that each pupil is brought into the 
discussion frequently. Skill in directing class 
discussion conserving the aim of the lesson and 
enabling each pupil to make his contribution, the 
teacher not talking too much. Ability to select, 
adapt, organize and present material according 
to the ability and needs of pupils so that intel- 
lectual and moral response is secured. Develop- 
ment of effective motivation that grows out of 
the work itself. Provision for fruitful “carry on” 
or transfer of the spirit and conduct of the class 
as a continuous and cumulative life process. 
Zeal for and thrill because of the discovery of 
truth and the joy of imparting it to others because 
of what it will mean to them. 
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Roping the Boys Into Sunday School 


It does seem a little strange, lassoing boys, to 


_ get them into a Sunday School, doesn’t it? First, 


it took the lariat and a man who could use it; 


_ then, too, it took the boys. But in a city like New 


_ York there is never a shortage of the latter. 


, 


The man with the lariat was there, too, far from 
the Western cow country where he learned to 


swing it. 


Sa 


Frank Bruno Gigliotti—he’s a Reverend now— 


_ who did the lassoing was once much that seems 
- incongruous with pastoral work or recruiting 


Sunday School classes. As a boy he lived on a 
ranch up along the Dakota-Montana border, learn- 
ing to ride, then to take part in the round-up and 
“big drive’ to the railroad station. He could 


_ rope a steer or a wild horse with the best of the 


A 
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cowboys, and ride so well that when the owner 
of a string of race horses saw him at a rodeo he 
coveted the youth as a jockey and hired him 
forthwith. 

He became a good jockey and rode many winning 


‘races in the West and Southwest and hung up 


records which stand. He learned some other 


- things during that time, among which was to 


handle cards deftly. Satan thought he had him, 


but all the while God was preparing the cow- 


boy-jockey for greater things. 

One night Gigliotti passed a street meeting in 
the Northwest, where he was racing. A song and 
a sentence or two of the speaker’s message lodged 


in his mind and though he passed on, at the next 


corner he turned and went back to the meeting, 
leaving a companion. That night be became 
acquainted with Jesus Christ. 

Next day he quit his job as jockey, went East, 


_ found another job, then started a mission, pros- 
- pering in both. He rose to the position of shear- 


man in a steel mill at good wages, but his success 
in the mission attracted the attention of preachers 
and Gigliotti was sent to the Biblical Seminary in 
New York City to study for the ministry. 

His spare times was too valuable to waste and he 


- began street work for the Evangelistic Committee 


_ of boys fed up on lurid literature. 


- cerned in it. 


of New York City. His specialty was boys and 
young men. It will be seen that it was a perfectly 
natural thing for him to use the lariat on a group 
They were 


startled to find a young fellow who could do the 
thing they had read and dreamed of, and it caught 
them in more senses than one. 


He found another group of boys on a vacant 
lot with a deck of cards, saw that they did not know 
how to shuffle the cards and asked if he might not 
show them how to do it. Marvelling at his dex- 
terity they were ready to listen to Gigliotti as he 
told of things much more worth while than card 
playing. Before they parted they handed over 
the cards, saying they would have no more use 
for them. 


Another group was playing with dice. Gigliotti 
proceeded to show them how to shoot craps, for 
they were bungling. That was his bait to catch 
alive the fish he was seeking and that lot of boys 
is in another Sunday School class. 


One day’on the street he struck an acquaintance 
with a young Dane—Gigliotti was always doing 
that—and finally invited him to visit him at the 
school. The Dane is there now as a student for 
the ministry. He has been called a genius by the 
head of the school. 


This is but one type of the work which the 
Evangelistic Committee is doing in tents, shops, 
on vacant lots and on street corners, touching not 
only English speaking folk, but almost every 
nationality under the sun. Meetings are held in 
five or six different languages. 

Of particular interest to people in other sections 
of the land is the work among the foreign-speaking 
folk. Many of these come alienated from the 
religion of the homeland; some of :hem are 
avowed atheists, anarchists, Bolsheviki and red 
radicals of other sorts. There is a church made 
up almost wholly of former anarchists, several 
of whom are either in the ministry already or are 
preparing for it. 

But more important is the vast number who 
have been won for the Master who have scattered 
throughout the country with a new hope and a 
new vision, no longer menaces or problems, but 
assets to the communities in which they settle. 
And numbers of them are back in their native 
land as missionaries or preachers.—Charles A. 
Starr, New York. 


DON’T MISSTATE OR EXAGGERATE 


A pastor in his sermon one Sunday told an 
incident that he had read, giving proper. credit 
for it and naming the person most closely con- 
It was of a nature not easily to be 
forgotten, and it made a great impression on the 
hearers. A week or so later in a union service in 
that very church a prominent minister of a 


neighboring city was making an address and 


a 


- before! 


told the same story with great effect. The same 
story—only he told it as something that had 
happened in his own experience a day or two 
At the close of the service some of the 
leading men of the church said to the pastor: 
“Never invite that man to preach in this church 
again! He lied when he told that story! It did 


not happen to him! And if he will lie in a thing 
like that we cannot trust him in anything!” Now, 
were they justified in that judgment or not? 
Had the minister really lied?_ And, if so, was the 
lie, or, to put it more mildly, the exaggeration, 
justified by the increased vividness it imparted to 
the illustration and the consequent greater effec- 
tiveness given to the sermon on that account? 


The Presbyterian Banner should have been 
given credit for the first two articles appearing 


on page 1482 of the August Hapositor, under 
the caption, “Thoughts on Church Building.” 
—The Expositor. 
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How I Gather and Use Illustrations 


REY. ELDRIDGE B. HATCHER, D.D. 


The gathering part is fun. I have the time of 
my life when I get a book, or magazine of stories 
and begin to hunt and cull golden thoughts and 
illustrations. 

‘“‘Deliver me from such mechanical patchwork,” 
someone exclaims. ‘‘Let me have incidents or 
metaphores that come to me naturally in prepara- 
tion of my message. Do not ask me to go out 
and drag in by the hair of the head a lot of cold- 
storage incidents,’ says another. 

Well, that sounds very sublime, and where you 
have your brilliant illustrations flying to your 
aid at every needed stage in your proceedings 
you are high up above the range of the average 
preacher. % 

Let it be stated that sermons and addresses 
must have windows to let in light. The subject 
must be illumined. The hearer must be rested, 
interested, awakened. 

Now what shall the preacher do to whom illus- 
trations do not come flocking at his slightest beck 
and call? While considering different plans you 
may be willing to give a thought or two to the 
following. 

I take a book in which there are interesting 
statements, stories, metaphors, or such like and 
I jot their headings on a sheet of paper. I make 
only high-grade, first-class selections. Opposite 
each heading I put the page on which it is found. 
In this way many books and magazines have 
been combed. Now I have a large number of 
sheets containing hundreds of gilt-edged illustra- 
tions on various subjects. I use loose sheets be- 
cause I find these more convenient in making 
cullings from books and other sources. 

“What a jumble,” says some one. 

‘Why do you not arrange the illustrations under 


subjects and arrange the subjects alphabetically?” 


asks another. 
I find this plan hits the target more neatly for) 
my use. When I have chosen the subject for my 


sermon and have the subject buzzing briskly 
in my brain, I start down the list of illustration- 
headings. 
illustration I can use. As all my illustrations have 


I do not get far before I come to an 


been carefully chosen and are first class I am sure 
of quickening interest by my selection if it is ap- 
propriate. 

If, for example, I should place my illustrations 
under subjects, and have, say, a fine illustration 
under the head of “Influence,” then I will never 
set eye upon that illustration unless I am speaking 
on influence or some closely kindred subject. 

On the other hand illustrations often flash forth 
many lights. The same illustration could be used 


to illumine not one but many themes. 


Here at the top of one of my pages I have the 


words ‘‘Gods and Heroes,’”’ meaning that the 
illustrations below are found in a book of mytho- 


logical stories with the above title. Then after 


the heading I put the following: 


“Conquering”’ (the habits, ete.), 150, 231. 

“The race and triumph,” 151. 

“A weapon to ward off the enemy,” 152. 

“A magic stone,” 157, 158. 

I see that the first illustration has reference to 
the struggles, conflicts, difficulties of life. It 
may be applied to habits, or to any feature or 
realm of life to which those ideas are appropriate, 
and the moment my eye falls on the words “‘Con- 
quering (the habits, etc.,)’? I can tell whether I 
can use the special illustration in my message. 
Ofttimes I do not have to run my eye down many 
pages of my lists before I have the needed supply 
for my sermon. 


Lighthouse Church 


San Jose, California, has a unique church. There 
is nothing just like it in all the world. It was built 
as a tabernacle. Some years after it was finished 
a lighthouse was erected on its flat roof. It is 
lighted at night and looks like a lighthouse on 
some rock-bound coast. : 

The church is known as “The Lighthouse 
Church.”’ it is a Baptist church and publishes the 
following statement of its beliefs. They are strong 
and positive affirmations seldom seen in any other 
church calendar in this country: 

“This Church regards the Bible as God’s word; 
believes Jesus Christ is the Son of God; has no 
difficulty with his virgin birth, miracles, atone- 
ment, resurrection, second coming, heaven or hell; 
helps send the gospel to all the world; preaches 
repentance, faith, regeneration, love, joy, peace, 
success, victory over sin, sickness, poverty, and 
fear; together with power for service right here 
and now. 


“Insists that the abounding life begins with the 
new birth and goes on forever and that it is for all 
who will accept it. 

“Believes in tithing for every member as the 
scriptural method of raising money for the Lord’s 
work. Mal. 3:10; 1 Cor. 9:18, 14. : 

“Ts opposed to liquor and tobacco in every form. 

“Endeavors to teach its young people that there 
are higher forms of enjoyment than the common 
movies and the modern dance. 

“Has Sick and Death Benefit Organization open 
to all members, and arrangements for Christian 
ies he in the purchase of the necessities of 
ife. 

“Tf this meets with your approval, you are ‘Our 
Kind.’ We invite you to become a member of our 
church. 

“Tf you are not yet a Christian, why not accept 
Jesus Christ as your Sin Bearer and Saviour now— 
today—and begin to live for him at once?” 
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ENGINEERING THE CHURCH 
Spiritual leadership is the real work of the 
minister. However, every minister knows that the 
success of his ministry depends upon the business 


_ basis he is able to build to uphold the spiritual 
end. A number of articles have been printed in 
_ these columns in recent months bearing on or- 
_ ganization work. A survey of letters from minis- 
ters all over the country points clearly to the need 


of a clearing house for information about building 
material, plans, equipment for every department, 
and hundreds of small items purchased by the 
church and its ministers for carrying on the work. 
The Expositor is devoted to the ministry, and 
you will be interested in knowing the reason for 
making such a survey. Vast sums are expended 
each year by the church as a whole in new build- 


ings, equipment, and running expenses, but the 
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purchasers of the material know very little about 
what the minister in the next town, the next state, 
or the city is selecting, how much he buys, and 
what he is paying for it. Every other branch of 


_ human activity is organized in some way, so that 
_ there is a common source of information and 


service. 


If a member of your congregation comes to tell 


~ you of the proposed gift of a new organ, provided 
- you assist in selecting the organ, how will you 


proceed to make the choice? Are you prepared to 
decide upon the merits of organs from the knowl- 


_ edge you have of organs, and do you know how 


to get information about the good organs that 
are being built by a number of companies? Or, do 


- you take the word of some one person in your 
- congregation, pay the price asked, and later find 


you might have done a great deal better? 


What is true of the organ is true of the brick you 
select to build your church, the roofing you use, 


_ the ceiling you use, the Rally day material you 


_ buy, as well as your personal purchases. 


ous in sending bulletins, 


How do 
you know the furnace you have selected for your 
church and parsonage is as satisfactory as you 
might have secured for the money you expended? 


Readers of The Expositor have long been gener- 
parish papers, and 
special day material used in their work to us. 
The ideas are passed on to the other readers and 


the good results of this method cannot be esti- 


- mated. 


Hundreds of letters expressing the 
gratitude of those who have been able to adopt 
the ideas and make use of them come to us each 
month. 

The time has now come when ministers are 
requested to pass on their experiences in building 


and equipping the church end parsonage. Write 
us how you selected your materials, why you 


selected certain makes or brands, from whom you 
purchased, and how much it cost you. This in- 


formation is important to the minister who is 


just beginning his big undertaking. 
If the manufacturer, the dealer, the salesman, 
or the contractor learns from you that you have 


knowledge of the kinds of equipment available for 


your new building, he will give you better quality, 
better workmanship and better prices. You will 


earn the esteem of the business man with whom 
you deal, which may result in spiritual good. 


WORK FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE IN YOUR 
PARISH 

September marks the opening of your local 
school, the Sunday School, and the return to 
work-a-day matters of life. Reading matter for 
the winter months will have a strong appeal, and 
an exhibit by your young people’s organization 
will bring much help and joy to all who take part in 
it. Arrange for the exhibit in your church parlors 
or Sunday School Rooms, and place the material 
under various signs that will attract visitors and 
questions. Under a poster, “Summer Comfort” 
you may have a table with books on Gardens, 
Porch and Garden Furniture, Summer Cooking, 
Cool Drinks, Picknicking and Lunches, Touring, 
Outdoor Church Services. Under “Travel”? you 
may have material on National Parks, Guide 
Books, Camping Equipment, Travel Folders, 
Books on Foreign travel and places of interest. 
Under ‘Health’? have Cooking Charts, books on 
Diet, care of Children, Proper Canning, Canning 
Equipment. “Radio” may head a table with all 
the available material you can secure on this 
interesting subject, including a number of sets 
built by some of the boys in your group. Under 
“Hostess Books’ have books on etiquette, table 
decoration, serving, entertainment, and games. 
“The Modern House’”’ will bring out a wealth of 
material in books, magazines, plans, and the 
local dealers will be glad to co-operate with you 
in supplying you with up-to-date stoves, iceless 
refrigerators, heating, and plumbing, dish washers, 
washing machines, ironers. ‘‘My Work’ should 
have under it a collection of technical books on 
all professions and trades represented in your 
community. Under “Character Building’ have a 
selection of testaments, beautiful Bibles, Sunday 
School Supplies, short stories with good morals, 
biographies of noted men and women, auto- 
biographies of noted church workers, stories of 
founders of organizations with which the young 
people are familiar as Red Cross, Boy Scouts, 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. “Our Library” 
should have a large poster telling the visitors 
how many books are in the library. 


How many are drawn out each week. 
How many children, adults visit the library 
each week. 


How many employees the library has. 
What books have been added to the library in 
the past month. 


What books are needed in the library to supple- 
ment school and club study work. 


Invite the librarian, other ministers, newspaper 
editors, school principal to act as advisors on the 
committee. Your banks may be interested in 
supplying material under “Save for your Educa- 
tion,” or “Save for a Travel Tour.” The Library 
has much of the material needed, every home has 
magazines and books, and the workers can make 
the posters and signs. 
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The 


Spill Entidences 


Expositor 


hate 


fat tovia 


G.B. F. HALLOCK, D.D., Editor-in-Chief 


The story of the Prodigal Son, illustrated on the 
cover of this issue of the Expositor, is one that 
will find much favor for Rally-Day use. In it is 
to be found the very heart of the Rally-Day move- 
ment. The wayward son returns to his father and 
his father’s house, penitent. What untold bless- 
ings would be showered upon our Rally-Day 
activities were the Father’s house filled with 
penitent souls, come back, seeking Him. “My 
son,’ He would say, “‘all that is mine is thine.” 


METHODS OF SERMONIZING 

A minister once remarked that were he to begin 
his ministry again, he would learn to preach with- 
out the manuscript. This is the feeling of many 
who have long been accustomed to write their 
discourses with care, and as carefully to read them, 
scarcely departing a hair’s breath from what they 
have written. On the other hand, some who 
have been all these days what are called extempo- 
raneous preachers are inclined *to think that if 
they had the opportunity of retracing their steps 
they would give more attention to manuscript 
preaching. Probably, in these cases, it would have 
been better had both methods of sermonizing been 
cultivated in their proper proportion. A minister, 
it seems to us, should learn to write well and then 
to read well what he has written. But he should 
acquire the faculty of preparing a suggestive 
outline and of studying it thoroughly, and then 
preaching from it with ease, clearness, effective- 
ness. He will find advantages from both plans. 
He will become a more all-round, practical and 
varied sermonizer. He will obtain a readiness for 
all kinds of occasions. He will develope to a 
greater extent his reserved powers. There is no 
doubt a growing demand for the more direct and 
conversational way of preaching which comes from 
a mastery of a subject and then presenting it, 
in a pleasant manner, to the people. 


“You were kind enough to publish in a recent 
issue of your paper, a little item about the New 
Testament Reading Campaign which we put 
on in our church here, and I know you will be 
interested to learn the outcome. Fifty-seven 
people, which represent 37% of the known 
registrants in the reading campaign, actually 
completed the New Testament within twenty 
weeks. This fifty-seven represent almost one- 
fourth of the resident adult membership of our 
church. It has been a great spiritual blessing.” 


Francis C. Stifler. 


THE UNMAKING OF MINISTERS 

Some ministers unmake themselves by mental 
neglect. At graduation they cease to study. 
Nothing else withers the mind so fast. It is not 
of so much importance how much or little the 
preparation with which one enters the ministry, 
as how faithfully he continues to study after he 
has entered its work. The preacher is not a 
machine, made to order and wound up at gradua- 
tion once for all. There are too many such men 
who soon run down. The ministerial life is a 
perpetual university, in which the preacher is to 
keep up his studies until the final class day, which 
is death. ——— 
THE SCHOOL OF WORK 

“Every man’s task,’ said Emerson, “is his 
life preserver.”” We serve our world more dis- 
tinctly through the work we do than any other 
single thing. A man’s task is not only his life 
preserver, it is the one great continuing thing 
through which he gives out the best there is in 
him and does that by which he is to be remem- 
bered. The really great lessons of life are learned 
in the school of work, and no matter what school 
we go to we shall learn no lessons there except as 
we work them out. 


SPECIAL MUSICAL NUMBER OF THE 
EXPOSITOR 

Our October Expositor is to be a notable Special 
Musical Number. It will deal with the theme 
from the standpoint of the interests of churches, 
ministers, building committees, choirs, Sunday 
Schools, young people’s societies, ete. We hope 
to make it one of the most valuable issues in 
more than a quarter of a century of The Expositor’s 
life. Here is a list, far from a complete list, of 
articles that will appear: ‘“The Influence of Music 
as an Aid to Religion,” “(Memory Songs Rich in 
Faith,” “Selecting a Sunday School Piano,’ 
“Gospel Songs in Sunday School,” “The History 
of the Pipe Organ,’ “You and Your Music,’ 
“Arousing Interest in Sunday School Music,” 
“Wearing Out Old Songs,’ ‘“‘What Makes a 
Good Hymn Good?” “Music for Children,” 
“Holy Hymns of a Holy Faith’, Sunday Evenings 
With the Good Hymns,” ‘The Ancient Te Deum,” 
“A Musical Evening With Old Favorite Hymns” 
“Tuning a Sunday School Piano.” 

In many other respects the number will be a 
notable one that every minister will value in 
starting out on the year of church work. 
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AN ENCOURAGING PIECE OF NEWS 


Bible study in the public schools of the United 


States is on a steady and considerable growth, 


according to a report by the Rev. W. A. Squires, 
of the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. 


Mr. Squires showed that 19 states now officially 


sanction the crediting in high schools of Bible 


study done either in conjunction with the school 
instruction or in churches. The actual increase 


in this phase of education, he declared, has been 


‘recognized. 1 
‘business itself requires competition and strife or 
jt also will stagnate. Wild animals kept in captivi- 


approximately 300 per cent since 1917. Ten 
other states allow Bible study credit but without 


_ state authority. 


The movement, Mr. Squires said, began in North 
Dakota and Colorado almost simultaneously. 
Of the states doing Bible study eight years ago, 
Indiana has achieved the most notable success. 
Mr. Squires’ survey showed that 44 per cent of the 
Indiana high schools give credit for Bible study 
done outside the schools and an additional 12 per 
cent have Bible classes in their curricula. Eighteen 


per cent of the total enrollment in the schools of 


that state has availed itself of the opportunity. 
A majority of the Indiana high school principals, 
too, according to Mr. Squires, have indorsed the 


_work and its results. 


In North Dakota a syllabus based on the Old 


and the New Testaments with state examinations 


has been followed. In Colorado the plan is similar 
except the International Graded Sunday School 
lessons are employed as the texts. Credit for 


Bible study and attendance at Sunday Schools is 


given in the Arkansas high schools, where the 
teachers have been adequately prepared and the 
course of study officially approved. 


THE TONIC OF TOIL 


Men who retire from business late in life do 
not last long afterward. The sudden relief from 


“the toil and turmoil seems to cause a dangerous 
-“Jet-down,” and those who think of “retiring’’ 
should surely plan to have something to take the 


place of the urge to activity that the conduct of 
business supplies. 

This principle will not be denied. Its truth is 
And it has another application; 


y—in security—invariably suffer. 


Sweet are the uses of adversity. When competi- 
tion became keen in the latter part of the last 


eentury, business men grew more capable. They 


had to work harder and they began to take better 
care of themselves. The idea of the business man 
training for his work was developed. 

Man never is, but always to be blest. Nature 
made us so. Success does not stimulate, it is the 
striving for success that stimulates. Too great 
success is unwholesome and enervating. Man 
was created to strive. 

“Competition is the life of trade’? makes just 
as good an adage as it ever did. It is good psy- 
chology and the mind of man does not change. 

—The Optimist. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising is one of the best remedies for small 
congregations. No theater in the country could 
keep up its attendance if it did not advertise. 
Why should not the church be as wise as the 
theatre? 

The trouble with a good deal of church adver- 
tising is that it does not carry a message to its 
readers. The grocery man, who would make his 
advertisement read, “‘Cash Grocery Store, corner 
of First and Main Streets, open every day. Cus- 
tomers welcome,’’ would probably attract very 
few. But when he tells people what he has to 
sell in a way to attract their attention, and to 
make them feel that that is the best place to get 
what they need, customers will come. But to 
hold his customers he must have good goods and 
render good service. So it should be with the 
church. 

What is needed is something that will make 
the members of the church feel that they wil! 
lose something if they stay away, and that will 
make strangers feel that they will gain something 
by going. 

If the church emphasizes congregational sing- 
ing, attention may be called to that sometimes. 
Most people like this kind of singing. It may be 
well at times to call special attention to the sub- 
ject of the pastor’s sermon. If he is to preach on 
the satisfying of heart hunger, on comfort to the 
sorrowing, on Christ’s invitation to the unsaved, 
there will be many who would like to hear him. 
But do more than merely announce the subject. 
Let the advertising man talk with the pastor, but 
do not let the pastor write the advertisement. 
Every advertisement should bring out the fact 
that the prime reason for going to church is to 
worship God. Everything else should be sub- 
sidiary to that thought.—Presbyterian of the 
South. 
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AZSIX-DAY ATHLETE 


Eric Liddle, a Scottish athlete, deserves the 
respect of all for his undaunted loyalty to principle. 
Following the recent Olympis games at Paris, 
the press of Great Britain rang with the praise of 
Eric Liddle, the Scottish athlete who broke the 
world’s record in the 400 metres race, the son of 
Rev. J. D. Liddle, of the London Missionary 
Society. 

Eric Liddle astonished the sporting circles of 
Europe by utterly refusing to countenance in any 
way sports on the Lord’s Day, thereby striking 
himself out of the Olympic heats that were to be 
run on Sunday, stating, “I object to Sunday 
sports in toto.’ Gibed at and criticised on every 
side, even by his own countrymen, who were 
unable to understand this puritanical type of 
Scottish athlete, he stuck to his decision and struck 
himself out of all races on Sunday, July 6. Before 
the week had closed public opinion, ever flickle in 
her favors, had completely changed and cheered 
Liddle to the echo when, completing the 400 
metres race in 47 8-5 seconds, he proclaimed him- 
self the king of sprinters. On his return to Edin- 
burgh he received triple honors—from the uni- 
versity, the City Fathers, and the Christian 
Church. 

At a complimentary dinner given by the Edin- 
burgh churchmen in his honor the menu card 
bore the following inscription: “‘Complimentary 
dinner in honor of Eric Henry Liddle, B.Sc., in 
admiration of his remarkable athletic achieve- 
ment and his devotion to the principle in that 
connection as a reverent upholder of the Christian 
Sabbath.” At another gathering of representative 
citizens, including the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
ministers, knights, bankers, doctors, and others, 
the guest of honor, with the utmost simplicity 
of manner, related this incident: ‘I remember,” 
he said, ‘‘when about to run in the final of the 400 
metres race in Paris last Saturday the trainer 
handed me a little note. I opened it and read the 
words, ‘Them that honor me I will honor.’ It was 
God’s promise. He helped me, and I won.” 


When questioned concerning Sunday sport he 
said, “The only ideas I have in reference to this 
subject are the ones I get from the Bible, and I 
don’t see how any one can conform Sunday sport 
to what is laid down there. I am not in favor of 
any sport at all on Sunday, and I do not see why a 
Christian really wants it. After all, it is a day of 
rest, and it is the only day in the week oh which 
the average man does any work for the Saviour. 
Of course if he does not believe in Christ, then 
there is no hindrance for a man having sport on 
Sunday. But if a man has found Christ the 
greatest personality in the world, not only that, 
but the Son of God, surely he feels like giving 
one day in the week to furthering His cause. 


The average man,” continued Mr. Liddle, “is 
finished with his work about five o’clock, and he 
has his evenings free for sports and recreation. 
The average man has not found Christ his all in 
all, otherwise he would willingly sacrifice some- 
thing for Him.”—Rev. G. P. Near. 


PAY OF CLERGY 
~ “Stifling Poverty” Says Church Journal 


* * * 


A £500 Exception 


Urging that bigger stipends should be paid 
the clergy, the Ballarat Church Chronicle 
declares that many suffer a life of “grinding, 
soul-stifling poverty.” 

The exception is provided by the Shelford 
Presbyterian charge, which has decided to 
pay its pastor £500 a year, provide him with 
a manse and a car, and an annuity on retire- 
ment. 


“The soul-stifling’ poverty of the clergy is the 
description used by the Ballarat Church Chronicle 
in declaring that stipends must be increased. 


The articles states: 

“In the present crisis in the church, the 
demand for the best man is insistent, the very 
life of the church depends on getting the best, 
and all that we have to offer him is a stipend 
which ensures him a life of grinding, soul 
stifling poverty. 

“In the days that are coming, the trained 
theologian, the trained dialectician, the 
trained logician, the trained scientist, and 
the widely-read scholar will be all required 
in the service of the church, and for such 
service the church must be prepared to pay ~ 
at least a sum sufficient to maintain their 
clergy in a state of moderate comfort. 


A Different Story 


£500 a Year; Manse and Motor Car 
GEELONG, Saturday.—Following a report at 


its last meeting that the Shelford Presbyterian | 


charge, a newly established parish, intended to 
give a stipend of £500 a year, a manse, and travel- 
ling allowance, together with a motor-car, to its 
pastor, the Geelong Presbytery instructed the in- 
terim Moderator to call a meeting of the congrega- 
tion to reconsider the matter. 


The Presbytery affirmed the desirability for the 
welfare of the charge, but suggested that the con- 
gregation reduce the stipend more into line with 
the stipend for adjoining charges. The suggestion, 
however, has not been accepted by the congrega- 
tion, which considers the stipend of ministers 
should be raised. 


When a meeting was called yesterday, at which 


the Rev. Charles Neville, Geelong, Interim 
Moderator, attended, it was decided to fix the 
stipend at £500, to provide the minister with a 
manse, motor-car and travelling allowance, and 
to establish an endowment fund, for the upkeep 
of the manse and an annuity for the minister on 
his retirement. 


It was resolved to extend a call to the Rev. | 


R. F. Parry, of Carngham. The call will be 
placed before the Presbytery at its next meeting. 


—Melbourne Herald, June 27, 1925. 
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BULLETIN BOARD SLOGANS 

The soul that sinneth is dying already. 

A growing man matures, a man who stops grow- 
ing crystalizes. 

Tell me the company you don’t keep and I will 
tell you what you are. 

The year’s church work is like riding on a 
toboggan slide, the better start you get the 
further you will go. 

The tongue of a man should stop going when 
the owner of the tongue stops thinking. 

Wild oats thrive best in religious drought. 

Sin may come upon thee as a surprise, but do 
* not let it dwell with thee as a guest. 

What do we live for if it is not to make life 
less difficult for each other? 

A sound belief must be soundly held. 

Hard work and hard luck are not on good terms. 

The true expression of Christianity is not a 
sigh but a song. 

A human church with a divine program. 

All healing is Divine healing. 

The world is not lacking in mother love; what 
is needed is more brother love. 

No one has need of the other man’s money. 

There is mighty poor backing to many a good 
front. 

There is always room and harness for the puller 
—forward. 

The world has an overplus of men who could if 
they would, but won’t. 

A man begins to puff up when his mind has 
reached the point of saturation. 

If one cannot see more than an inch beyond 
his nose he is likely to bump it. 

The idler does not waste time, but merely 
wastes himself. 

Ruts long travelled grow comfortable. 

God can mend a broken life by giving you a 
_ new heart. 

Do the things you know are right; let alone the 
ones you are in doubt about. 


The Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, in his recent book, 
gives a good deal of advice on how to begin 
sermons. Personally, we think he’s attacking the 
trouble at the wrong end.—Puwnch. 


The following is to the credit of an old colored 

church member in Alabama: ‘“‘Folks make me tired 
Se rcsentin’ Satan as runnin’ after dem to tempt 
dem. De truth is, my friend, dere is so many 
people pullin’ at the debbil’s coat tails dat he ain’t 
got much time to chase anybody.” 


When in Rome do as the Romans ought to do. 

The tongue whose emergency brake is out, of 
order usually has plenty of gas. 

Faith dies when work stops. 

We pay interest in advance on the trouble we 
borrow. 

Best advice for getting ahead—Learn to live on 
your last week’s salary. 

Broadening the mind is a good thing, but some 
attention should also be paid to the matter of 
depth. 

If you can see some good in everybody nearly 
everybody will see some good in you. 

All is not gold that titters. 

Grouchy heart never extends glad hand. 

A man’s sins will not only find him out, but they 
will tell about him. 

All religious rounders end about where they 
started. 

There is no moral difference between stealing 
legally and stealing illegally. 

Next to the help of God is the backing of godly 
friends. 

What we need is more candid preaching and not 
so much candied preaching. 

If the soul is truly converted the pocketbook 
will be inverted. 

Don’t get the idea you are great because you 
possess some great man’s weakness. 

Church motto: We are here to serve. 

The Church has something you need. Come 
and see. 

The Church is the efficient ally and advocate 
of every great reform of our day and all the days. 

The Church is the greatest police power in the 
world. 

The Church relates mankind to God satisfac- 
torily and to one another in joyful fellowship. 

I expect the minister to be there. Why not I 
also? 

God blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it— 
making no exceptions for rainy Sundays. Go to 
church tomorrow. theht 

“A man isn’t always useful and important 
because he has a rolltop desk.’”’ “So much de- 
pends on whether he keeps his mind on it, or his 
feet.”,—Washington Star. 


James M. Barrie describes his feeling about the 
dictionary by saying that ‘‘Even if I do not use it, 
I like to feel that it is there.’’ That is too often the 
feeling of a person in regard to his religion.— New 
York Christian Advocate. 
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The month of September is known in many 


parts of the country as Rally Month. In the 
south and in other-sections October has this dis- 
tinction, but in every church September suggests 
the opening of schools and colleges and renewed 
activity in Sunday School and church. Now is 
the time to plan for rallying the forces. 

It would be much appreciated if our readers 
would send samples of their printed matter, church 
calendars, and some account of their Rally Day 
exercises. 


RALLY DAY AT SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 

Rev. Fred Morrison, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church of San Jose, Calif., worked out a 
very successful Rally Day program and prepared 
some excellent printed matter. The most im- 
portant piece of printed matter was a token. Some 
pastors use tokens at Communion services, but 
Mr. Morrison adapted the plan to Rally Sunday. 

The wording of the token is as follows: ‘‘This is 
my Token for Rally Day, 1924, Sunday, October 5, 
at the First Congregational Church, San Jose, 


California.’”’ Under these words we find the fol- 
lowing: 

es 9:45 a.m. Church School. 

eee 11:00 a.m. Morning Worship. 

ee os 5:00 p.m. Vesper Service. 

Bee Ne 6:15 p.m. Christian Endeavor Society. 


Please check the Services you attended. 

Bring your token to Church on Rally Sunday. 

We have used a little different form of the same 
idea. We issued tickets of admission that con- 
tained a place for the name and address of the 
person attending. Ticket collectors stood at the 
door with blank tickets and pencils in case any 
failed to bring their tickets with them, and also 
for the purpose of getting the names and ad- 
dresses of strangers. We found this a good 
method to secure new addresses and discovered 
both the location of old members and prospects. 

The letter sent out by Mr. Morrison is a classic 


in the line of Rally Day documents and we repro- 
duce it: 


“Friend o-mine: 

A beautiful custom long established in the 
Scottish Churches is that wherein the office 
bearers in the church visit all the homes of the 
parish leaving with each communicant a little 
card known as ‘The Token.’ This is brought by 
each on the following Communion Day. This 
day called ‘The Sawbath,’ ye ken, was the annual 
rallying day on which the gude man of the hoos, 
wee wifie, and all the bairns wended their way 
Pee the heather, over the braes to the old 
kirk. 

Next Sunday is to be our Rally Day and we 


are enclosing in this letter your token card., 
We earnestly hope that when Sunday is passed we»? 
shall find your token among the rest. We antici-- 
pate an inspiring day with all of our church family 
who can possibly attend. Will you not make a) 
very special effort to fulfill your duty as a member ' 
of this household of faith?” 


MAKE RALLY DAY AN ENLISTMENT DAY 

Rally Day is not just for singing and shouting} 
out for business. The Kingdom’s business requires | 
thought and enthusiasm and action. It is a good) 
day to line up people for specific tasks. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Cambridge, , 
N. Y., issued sometime ago a ‘‘Call to Service” | 
folder. In that church there is an “Everyman’s | 
Bible Class’ and through this class the church. 
made its appeal. The motto was “A work for 
Every Hand and a Hand for Every Work.” 

A “List of Opportunities for Service” is printed 
like a ballot with squares at the side for checking. 
There are twenty-five specific avenues of service 
mentioned. The member is asked to study the 
list carefully, check the specific lines of work he is. 
willing to undertake, sign his name and mail in. 

The first item in the list is “‘I desire to join the 
church by Confession of Faith.’ You can print 
any request you like at this time of the year and 
some people will enlist. In this way you can find 
recruits for every department of church work. 


A RAILROAD PROGRAM FOR RALLY DAY 

The following program was carried out last year 
at Akron, Ohio, in the Reformed Church. 

Rally Day Special—No. 1 Due 9:15 a.m. 
Sept. 28. 

Up-to-date Sunday School designed to meet 
every need of religious training. 

Nine coaches providing accommodations for 
all—Cradle Roll, Beginners, Primary, Juniors, 
Intermediates, Seniors, Young People, Adults, 
and Home Department. 

A friendly crowd of scholars always on board. 

A crew of consecrated people who constantly 
keep your religious welfare in mind. 

Fare—A piece of silver or paper money. (Note: 
Alexander Coppersmith is no longer connected 
with this company.) 

Come early if you want a seat—absolutely no 
sleepers. 


MODEL RALLY INVITATION LETTERS 
The following letter was sent out to all the 
members and friends of Plymouth Church, Toledo, 
Ohio, last year at the Rally Day season. Rev. 
Alexander S. Carlson wrote it: To All Members 
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and Friends of “Old Plymouth’—Hearti 

_ Greetings: je hae 

| Falling leaves tell the story. Vacation days 

_ are over. Autumn is here. The summer months 
7 —— and a new period of activity stretches 


| Next Monday schools will reopen in the city, and 
_ some fifty thousand children will begin another 
_ year of study. This coming Sunday will be the 
opening of a new year in our church life. Will you 
plan to be there? Frankly, my loved and beloved 
people, I hope from the bottom of my heart that 
all who possibly can will come. A good way 
_ to insure a good year is to make a good start. 
If each one who receives this letter will come, 
what a splendid ‘send off’? we shall have for a 
year that should be the best of all so far. Per- 
sonally, I’m “hungry” to be back, just as I was 
_ “hungry”’ to spend part of these last four weeks 
at my home. And there’s just the same thrill and 
flutter of excitement running up and down my 
_ spine in looking forward to next Sunday as there 
was when the Chicago suburban local drew me 
_ nearer and nearer to Western Springs. 
We've all had our rest and “‘change.’”’ Perhaps, 
-for a season, some of us have forgotten all about 
_ the church, and the care of the soul. Perhaps we 
have grown lonely and weary with the very 
liberty and relaxation these last weeks have 
brought. ‘Rejoice,’ then, “and be exceeding 
glad” that this coming Sunday ushers in a new 
‘church year. Aimless wandering is over; an 
Intensive inspiring period of consecrated effort 
begins. The year’s work is planned—and the 
success of the schedule will depend upon the 
_whole-hearted support each one will bring to it. 
_ Will you show your interest and enthusiasm by 
coming next Sunday? There’s a place saved for 
you. Important announcements will be made 
and a part of the year’s program revealed, which 
_ you will not wish to miss. 
_ God has surely given us much to be grateful for, 
and let us al! gather at His house next Sunday, a 
reunited family, to praise Him for His goodness. 
The choir will be back, nearly twenty strong, with 
“some voices that have been missing for a time. 
The old hymns that grip the heart will be sung and 
the sermon: “Entrusted with Treasures’’ strikes 
a note that should help all who seek to be Christ’s 
true followers. f 
_ Come to Sunday School and stay for Church. 
“Meet your neighbor and Christian brother at 
-“Old Plymouth” this Sunday, and begin to ex- 
perience the warm glow of inward peace God gives 
to all who seek Him. 


_ From San Antonio, Texas, a lot of good things 
have come. Robert Armor is a bright and snappy 
‘publicist. After vacation last year he sent out a 
etter to his members. Among other things he 
‘said: “Vacation is over. Fall is at hand. The 
public schools open. The season urges activity. 

t is time for our church to shake off the summer 

ethargy. Don’t you feel the call of duty? Rally 
‘around the banner. Awaken to responsibilities! 
Let us put on the garb of service.” Then he goes 
‘on to say: “You and I are called to— 


. Pray More. 

. Attend More. 

. Work Harder. 

. Boost More. 
5. Give More. 

Each one of these statements was followed by 
some details concerning the local church. 

He had a “Featured Service” on the night of 
Labor Sunday. He called it A Labor Service for 
Laboring People. 

If you labor with your hands, brain, or soul— 
this is a Service FOR you. The membership of 
The Alamo Church is made up of those who labor. 
As Longfellow has written: 

“T oiling—rejoicing—sorrowing, 
Onward through life we go.” 
He invited a layman to speak. 


BON 


In using the Expositor cut No. 490 “It Can’t Be 
Done” where the man knocks the “‘T” out of 
“Can’t” with his fist, Mr. Armor says, “Knock 
the “T’ out with a check.” 


A year ago on Rally Day, Rev. A. W. Seebart, 
Baker, Montana, sent the following message to 
his members: 

When You Joined 

When you joined the church you made a promise 
to this effect: 

“T unite myself with this church of Christ, 
adopting as my own, the covenant by which it 
exists. I promise to pray and labor for its edifica- 
tion and fruitfulness; to be a regular attendant at 
its services; and to live with it in Christian 
fellowship.” 

How well have you kept that promise? 


WHAT YOU CAN DO ON LABOR SUNDAY 

The Church that is made up largely of working 
men and women should make much of Labor 
Sunday. We once invited one of the labor leaders 
of Seattle to speak in our Church Sunday night. 
He was much surprised to discover that the 
Federal Council had a “Social Creed’? and when 
he read it for the first time in the Church 
his whole speech was modified. There is 
the question of Unions and the Open Shops which 
must be treated as each pastor deems wise, or 
according to his conviction. 

If the minister himself is going to preach a Labor 
Sunday sermon he can deal with principles rather 
than in controversies. Such subjects as Child Wel- 
fare, Old Age Pensions, Social Insurance, Housing, A 
Living Wage, and The Golden Ruie in Business, 
may be considered. It is worth while to set before 
the congregation some of the ideals that should 
enter into all labor. Those who are living among 
workers and face the problems as they are will 
know how to present the Gospel in a helpful and 
attractive way. 

Plan far in advance. One good way is to have 
the Ministers’ Union co-operate by making a sur- 
vey of the city or town and then publish the results 
in the newspapers. The Ministers’ Union can 
issue invitations to the various labor unions urging 
them to attend church services where they please, 
but attend somewhere. In extending the_invita- 
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tions they should be addressed to the proper 
officers or presented in person by church members 
at the regular union meetings. Printed dodgers 
or cards of invitation may be distributed in shops 
and factories so that the individual workers may 
be reached. Invite employers of labor as well as 
urge workers to come. All the denominations 
have Social Service Commissions that are anxious 
to supply local churches with literature and 
suggestions. 


HAVE A COMMUNITY HARVEST FESTIVAL 

For three years the Swaledale Methodist Church, 
Iowa, has managed a Community Harvest Festi- 
val. The pastor, Rev. Frank Butterfield, says 
that his church is located in a small rural town 
eighteen miles from Mason City. Last year the 
church made a profit of $300.00. 

This Harvest Festival is a miniature fair held 
September 16th in the afternoon and evening, 
five o’clock chicken dinner, adult sewing depart- 
ment, Junior sewing department, canned vege- 
tables and jelly departments with exhibits of bak- 
ing, and canning, art, poultry, farm crops and 
livestock. Prizes were offered and, of course, en- 
trance fees required. The whole community was 
stirred and brought together under the auspices 
of the church. This Fair developed neighborliness 
and good feeling and was worth a great deal to the 
church and community. 


PLANNING YOUR WINTER PROGRAM 

Rev. Wesley Huber of Reading, Mass., writes 
how his church observes Labor Day: 

“On Labor Day our leaders in the church go to 
a summer estate of one of our members and plan 
for next autumn and winter. We have mimeo- 
graphed copies of the program for the day as well 
as copies of the year’s plan. At noon we have a 
basket picnic. After this day’s playing and pray- 
ing we are in a better mood for our Church work.” 


INVITATION FOR A HOME COMING DAY 

A novel idea for a Home Coming Day invita- 
tion is to have the front door of the church photo- 
graphed and made into a cut and printed at the 
top of the invitation. 


LABOR AND PROHIBITION 

This year the wide awake minister may refer 
to prohibition with pride in its relation to labor. 
Not so long ago we used to argue against the 
saloon because it was the working man’s enemy. 
We cannot refrain from sharing with our readers 
this statement of Clifford Gordon of Australia. He 
said in a letter to the New York Times: 

“T came all the way from Australia to make my 
survey. I traveled 30,000 miles in the United 
States and 5,000 in Canada. This took me 
eighteen months. Of course, I purposely avoided 
all prohibition organizations for information and 
gave all my attention to judges of various courts; 
chiefs of police and their records, big business 
men, great employers of labor, jails, prisons, work- 
houses, alcoholic institutions, child welfare or- 
ganizations, etc. As a result of this investigation 
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I am in position to say, ‘Study this problem before — 


you rush into print with statements which cannot 


be substantiated by facts.’ The Wets speak | 
of the ‘thousands of deaths recorded from poison- | 


ous wines and liquors.’ If they take the trouble | 


to go to the New York Health Department and 
ask for the number of deaths from alcoholic 
poisoning for the last four dry years, they will 
receive the following figures: Last four wet years, 
2,161 deaths; first four dry years, 835 deaths, 
making a decrease of 1,226. 

“T should also like to say that I found that sixty- 
six alcoholic institutions belonging to Dr. Neal of 
Los Angeles had been put out of business by two 
years of prohibition. In these institutions 125,000 
alcoholic patients had been treated in twelve 
years prior to prohibition. Why should the largest 
alcoholic institution in the United States of 
America be now leased to the United States 
Government and used as a hospital for disabled 


soldiers? This place is in Dwight, Ill]., and belongs | 


to Dr. Keely. 

“I found many men in New York judging pro- 
hibition in the United States by New York State 
and City. But there are some other States and 
some other cities in this great Republic. Then 
how can any New Yorker talk about ‘the failure 
of prohibition?’ With the repeal of the Mullan- 
Gage law what chance has prohibition in New 
York City or State?’ 


ELECTRIC TEXT OVER THE PULPIT 

The first Baptist Church of Lima, Ohio, has | 
installed a unique electric sign over the pulpit. It. 
is a box-like arrangement about 9 feet long and 
2 feet high. It is lighted by eight lamps placed. 
along the bottom, inside the box. The letters are: 
made of metal and are removable, strung along: 
on a wire. From fifteen to twenty words can be: 
placed in the sign at a time. It is used for the: 
purpose of keeping before the audience the text of ' 
the sermon or for bringing out any salient point., 
Another use for the sign is to welcome to the: 
service any order or organization or convention) 
that may be held in the auditorium. We find that: 
it creates a cordial atmosphere and ever keeps be-- 
fore the people the thought that is uppermost in) 
the mind of the speaker. The cost of this sign-- 
board was $25.00. 


ASK NEW MEMBERS TO GIVE 

In a “Church Souvenir” issued by Rev. Edwin) 
Wyle of Canton, Ohio, we find an address to the: 
new candidates. One section calls attention to; 
the duty of supporting the church. The para-} 
graph begins this way, “Begin at once to give: 
something, however small, to the support of the: 
Lord’s work. Do not be ashamed to give small) 
gifts. Read 1 Cor. 16:2 “The Lord loveth a cheer-: 
ful giver.’’ This line is printed in heavy black: 
type and stands out boldly on the page. 
Emphasis might have been placed on the’ 
generous gift rather than the small gift. Man 
Sunday-schools now realize that they made a 
mistake in teaching the little children to sing at 
the time of their offering ‘Hear the Pennies 


— a 


dropping, etc.”” Some men have never forgotten 


_ the lesson! 


The modern idea seems to be to ask new mem- 
bers to give all they can, to be generous, to treat 
the church as well as they treat their Club or 
Lodge. But every person who joins a church 
ought to be told that a part of the church mem- 


. bers’ duty is to share in the financial program. 


HANG THIS PRAYER IN THE VESTIBULE 


The Monitor tells of a remarkable prayer that 
hangs in the vestibule of a certain church. It is 


a good idea to have such a prayer framed and 


hung in the vestibule. We reproduce it: 
“Father of all mankind, we pray that to this 
church all Thy children may ever be welcome. 


_ Hither may the little ones love to come, and the 


_ young men and maidens, to be strengthened for 


the battle of life. Here may the strong renew their 
strength, and win for their lives a noble consecra- 
tion; and hither may age turn its footsteps to find 


_ the rest of God and light at eventide. Here may 


the poor and needy find friends. Here may the 


_ tempted find succor, and the sorrowing find com- 
fort, and the bereaved learn that death hath no 
dominion over them. Here may they who fear 


be encouraged, and they who doubt have their 
better trusts and hopes confirmed. Here may the 
careless be awakened to a sense of their folly and 
guilt, and to timely repentance. Here may op- 
pressed and striving souls be assured of the 
mercy and triumphs over sin, and receive help 
to go on their way rejoicing; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.”’ 


HOW TO HAVE A MISSIONARY CHURCH 
The following is a prescription for a missionary 


campaign: The pastor may study missions him- 


} 
: 


self and then inform the people by means of 
sermons and lectures. The lectures may be 
given on Sunday evenings or on prayer meeting 
night with stereopticon pictures. Almost every 
national missionary society furnishes these free 


of charge. 


A monthly missionary meeting in charge of a 
missionary committee may be held in place of one 
of the regular prayer meetings. Mission Study 
classes studying some text book provide an op- 
portunity for discussion. Circularizing the mem- 
bers with missionary literature is another method 
of building up an informed constituency. 

Arrange for deputations to visit your church. 
Missionaries and secretaries and ministers may 
arouse a great deal of interest. Missionary sup- 
pers where the speeches all have to do with mis- 
sions create interest. Maps, charts, mottoes and 
missionary facts on the weekly calendar all help. 

In recent years the community school of mis- 
sions has proven very effective. It is a union 
effort with united study books, etc. It has not 
only been popular but it has greatly increased 

he interest of the churches in missions and has 
rought more money into the treasury. The 
climax to all this is an every member canvass for 


missions. 


A LIVING FINANCIAL REVIEW 

A most unique thing was done at Westerville, 
Ohio, by the Methodist church. After a successful 
financial year twelve Junior girls appeared on the 
pulpit platform with banners. They marched in 
from the choir room. The pipe organ played 
softly “Onward Christian Soldiers.” The girls 
formed a line across the stage and told the people 
what they came for and what they represented. 

The sum of amounts displayed on banners: 

First girl: $1000 by Ladies Aid for equipment. 

Second girl: $2700 Interest paid. 

Third girl: $2500 Note redeemed. 

Fourth girl: $2500 Paid on’stucco. 

Fifth girl: $1000 Bonds redeemed at one bank. 

Sixth girl: $1000 Bonds redeemed at another 
bank. 

Seventh girl: $1000 Paid contractor. 

Eighth girl: $1000 Paid contractor. 

Ninth girl: $1000 Paid contractor. 

Tenth girl: $1000 Paid contractor. 

Eleventh girl: $1000 Paid contractor. 

Twelfth girl: $300 Insurance on $100,000. 

The total of these amounts is $16,000 of which 
$15,000 has been paid on building enterprise and 
interest. The $1000 from the Ladies Aid is for 
extra equipment for kitchen and church. This 
is over and above their pledge on the building. 

This is the method used to remind the congrega- 
tion that the new addition to the church could 
be all paid for in two and one-half years if the 
returns of the present year were dup icated each 
year. 


WHAT THE CHURCH IS FOR 

A comprehensive set of objects for which a 
church exists is found on the front page of a 
church calendar that comes from Connecticut, 
Rev. Leslie B. Briggs, pastor. The church was 
organized in 1639 and so is old, but its spirit is 
young and progressive. The objects, Fellowship, 
Attitude and Motto are as follows: 
Our Objects: 

To help little children into the joy of unselfish- 
ness; 

To help youth into loyalty to the highest ideals; 

To help men and women in the midst of struggle 
to find the inspiration of Jesus Christ; 

To help the world understand that ‘We live, 
not to make a living, but to make a life. 

Our Fellowship: 

The witness of the Spirit that we are joint heirs 
with Jesus Christ in the Brotherhood of man, 
the Fatherhood of God and the Life Ever- 
lasting. 

Our Attitude: 

An open mind, a social message and an eyan- 

gelistic spirit. 
Our Motto: 
Growth in Grace and the Knowledge of The 


Truth. 


“FAREWELL TO OLD CHURCH” SERVICE 

The Coal Brook Presbyterian church at Neffs, 
Ohio, which is to have a new building, held an 
impressive service of farewell to the old edifice 
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on a recent Sunday. Special services were held 
morning and evening in charge of the pastor. After 
the sermon in the morning a history of the con- 
gregation during the fifty-nine years the building 
has stood was read. Then came the official with- 
drawal from the structure. The session, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, superintendent of 
the Sunday school, president of the Endeavor 
society and other department heads carried from 
the building records, charters and rolls. After 
prayer the pastor lifted the Bible from the pulpit 
and led a solemn procession from the church. A 
final ceremony took place in the yard in front of 
the church, when the first step in dismantling the 
old building was taken. The front door knob 
was removed and placed in the hands of the 
chairman of the building committee, who was 
charged to have it placed in the corner stone of 
the new edifice. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL PAPER 


Calvary Baptist Church, Minneapolis, has a 
novel method of selling the denominational paper. 
A layman had a box made to hold several copies 
of the paper to hang in the vestibule. It is on the 
“self-serve” order. There is a smaller box at- 
tached with a slit in the top for money. On the 
larger box are these words ‘“The —— . Take 
one. Drop a coin here.’”’ The pastor calls atten- 
tion to the box from the pulpit occasionally. 
Current issues of the magazine are always on sale. 


THE PASTOR SEES FROM THE 
PULPIT 


Some folks always coming in punctually late. 

Others always in the same place where they 
seem to belong. 

Some irreverence at the beginning of the service; 
not much but some, and some it too much. 

Strangers without any hymn books, and no one 
offering them any. It makes him feel nervous. 
How would you feel? 

When the offering baskets are passed, some folks 
look at them as if they never saw them 
before and wonder what they are. 

Once in a while a man, now and then a woman, 
who seems to be asleep; but appearances are 
deceptive. 

And many other things he sees from the pulpit; 
and let us hope that most of the things he sees 
help him to preach when he rises to give his 
message.— Akron, Chio. 


THINGS 


SERMON STUDY 


One of the New York papers publishes each week 
a page of sermons delivered by prominent ministers 
of every denomination. There are four or five 
sermons each week on various texts, which is 
upwards of 200 sermons a year. A sermon study 
book of medium size would cost you $2.50 and 
would not have the advantage of being up-to- 
date month after month. If you are interested 
in having these sermons mailed to you each week 
write The Expositor for information. 


THE PREACHER’S QUESTION DRAWER 


Some preachers make a great deal out of — | 
ee. 


Question Drawer service Sunday nights. 


questions are printed on the church calendar and in 


the newspapers and are answered by the pastor at 


the Sunday evening service in place of a sermon. — 


Some pastors have a question drawer once a 
month but others every Sunday night. 

Dr. James L. Gordon of San Francisco writes 
most of the questions himself and manages to 
keep up to the minute with local, national and 
international problems. Of course, people do 
send in questions but not enough to keep the 
method going every week in the year. 

Dr. Gordon buys about $5.00 worth of popular 
magazines a week in open market just to discover 
what people are reading. He also keeps in touch 
with news gathering agencies. His questions are 
timely and popular. 

One of our friends, a young clergyman, under- 
took to carry out this method for himself and made 
a great success of it. He said it was hard work 
more difficult than preparing a regular sermon but 
he discovered that any sermon can be resolved 
into a series of questions. In the case of Dr. 
Gordon thousands of people attend his services 
and from 1500 to 2000 attend prayer meeting 
where the same method is used. 


A CHURCH PRINTING PLANT THAT PAYS 

Rev. Edwin Wyle, Canton, Pa., says: 

“T am sending you a few specimens of printing 
done by the boys of the church in our church 
Printing Office. I think you will agree with me 
that the printing compares favorably with work 
done in a professional office. The boys (two in 
number, aged 15) are learning a trade here so 
that when they go to college they will be able to 
work their way through. 

‘All the printing for this church is done on the 
church premises and saves the church an ex- 
penditure of from six to eight dollars a week. 
Of course the work is all supervised, but we feel 
that our printing department is a real and neces- 
sary asset to the work of the church.”’ 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE PRIZES 

The Christian Church of Hammond, Ind., offers 
coupons for church attendance to three classes: 
Junior Girls, Junior Boys and Sunbeams Classes. 
The Sunday School teacher gives one coupon to 
each scholar who stays for church in the morning, 
two extra coupons are given to each in these 
classes who is present in the evening for church. 
Five coupons are given for bringing a new scholar 
to Bible School. New scholars are counted after 
being present three Sundays. Beautiful new 
Testaments and Bibles are given for these coupons. 
For 60 coupons a testament with imitation Moroec- 
co cover and 14 pages Gospel songs. For 135 
coupons one gets a French Morocco binding. 
There are nine styles of Testaments and Bibles 
to choose from. 


TO SLIP INTO YOUR ENVELOPES 
The following advice may be had on a small 
card by writing to the Hxpositor for the printer’s 
address: 
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What to Read 

If you are out of sorts, read the twelfth chapter 
of Hebrews. 

If you are losing confidence in men, read the 
thirteenth chapter of 1st Corinthians. 

If you have the blues, read the twenty-seventh 
Psalm. 

If your pocketbook is empty, read the thirty- 
seventh Psalm. 

If people seem unkind, read the fifteenth chap- 
ter of John. 

If you are discouraged about your work, read 


Psalm 126. 


- It has a liberal number of illustrations. 


If you cannot have your own way in everything 
keep silent and read the third chapter of James. 


A MINISTER’S NEWSPAPER 
Rev. Ross Stover, D.D., pastor of the Messiah 
Lutheran church, Philadelphia, sends out ‘‘bales”’ 
of publicity and every sheet vibrates with the 


_ throbbing enthusiasm of this live-wire pastor. 


Here we have a newspaper called ‘The 
Friendly Booster’? devoted entirely to his church. 
Much is 


~ made of music in this church. Dr. Stover leads 


_ Friendly Male Quartet.” 


other people who know it so little. 
- suggests that the leader may read or quote it, or 
he may designate another to do so, preferably 
beforehand. The lesson may be read or recited 
in concert, or references assigned and read in- 
- dividually. 


- the community singing himself as he was camp 
_ singing master at Camp Sheridan. 


One feature that stands out prominently is his 
prayer meeting at which he gives ‘‘Heart to Heart 
Talks.”” The theme of his Heart Talks for a long 
time was ‘‘People Who Will Never Get to Heaven.” 
There is community singing followed by ‘‘The 
Thousands of people 
attend these meetings regularly. 


MAKE LIBERAL USE OF THE BIBLE IN 


PRAYER MEETING 
A number of years ago George Haller made some 


: very good suggestions in a little book of his about 
the use of the Bible in prayer meeting. 


His 
words are wise and the plan promising. One of 
the first requisites is to have plenty of Bibles 
in the prayer meeting room. Do not depend 


upon the people to bring them. The pastor who 
_ knows his Bible thoroughly is a happy man be- 


cause he can make the Bible mean so much to 
Mr. Haller 


“A number of persons may be asked in ad- 


vance to quote or read certain passages selected 
by or for them and bearing directly upon the 
“theme to be considered. The leader may pre- 
pare, say a dozen questions on the topic and ask 


as many persons to come prepared to read or 
recite answers to the questions found in the 


Bible. In most cases it is best to let the people 


find the answers. Another interesting use of the 
Bible in the prayer meeting is to work out the 
lesson study, based upon certain Seriptures, 


which the leader distributes with the request to 


read them at the right moment. A good illustra- 


tion may be similarly used. 


“A good way to open a meeting is to recite a 
psalm in concert, as it is sure to give spiritual tone 
to the service from the start. Sometimes it is 
well to do this at the close. These various me- 
thods of using the Book will enlist the people in 
the free use of it, and at the same time will secure 
their participation in the exercises of this hour. 
Most prayer meetings use it too little. 

“A prayer meeting chapter. Announce in ad- 
vance a chapter of the Bible, and ask all to read it 
carefully and come prepared to name one verse 
and some lesson suggested by it. Teach the people 
the great secret of making discoveries of deep 
spiritual truths by reading the Scriptures slowly 
and prayerfully. Urge them to try it and then to 
report the results for the benefit of others in the 
prayer meeting. 

“An Initial Meeting. Ask all to read, or pre- 
ferably recite, at the next meeting some texts 
beginning with the initials of their own names, and 
to point out some lesson contained in them. 

“A Promise Meeting. Each one is asked in 
advance to quote a fresh promise. 

“A Prophecy Meeting. Ask each one, or if 
there are too many, certain ones to read a pro- 
phecy which has been fulfilled, pointing out the 
fulfillment.” 


REACHING THE VISITOR 

The pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Warren, Pa., does not call visitors strangers, but 
addresses them in the spirit of host. Here is the 
way he does it on his church calendar: 

Mr. Visitor—We have been glad to have you 
share with us this service and wish to know if 
you have enjoyed the service, and also wish to 
know you. Will you please sign your name and 
address in the space provided below, making what- 
ever commendation or suggestion you desire as 
to our services. We appreciate requests for calls 
and would be especially glad to talk with you con- 
cerning your relationship with Christ and your 
sharing in the services of our church. 


A BUSINESS MAN’S PRAYER 


“Teach me that 60 minutes make an hour, 
16 ounces one pound and 100 cents one dollar. 

‘Help me so to live that I can lie down at night 
with a clear conscience, without a gun under my 
pillow and undaunted by the faces of those to 
whom I have brought pain. 

“Grant that I may earn my meal ticket on the 
square, and that in earning it I may do unto 
others as I would have them do unto me. 

“Deafen me to the jingle of tained money and 
to the rustle of unholy skirts. 

“Blind me to the faults of the other fellow but 
reveal to me my own. 

“Guide me so that each night when I look 
across the dinner table at my wife, who has been 
a blessing to me, I will have nothing to conceal. 

“Keep me young enough to laugh with children 
and sympathetic enough to be considerate of old 
age. 
eeAnd when comes the day of darkened shades 
and the smell of flowers, the tread of soft foot- 
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steps and the crunching of wheels in the yard— 
make the ceremony short and the epitaph simple. 
‘Here lies a man.’ ”’ 


FIFTH AVENUE EVANGELISM 

Here is a brief account of an evangelistic method 
that might be practiced in many churches. It 
reveals a great evangelistic heart in the midst of 
the commercialism of New York City by Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling. 

“The idea of having those in the audience stand 
or raise a hand when an invitation is given, if they 
desire to be remembered especially in the closing 
prayer of the service, is practiced by many. How- 
ever these plans for a follow-up probably will be 
new and helpful. 

“The plans for a follow-through are simple but 
measurably effective. Forty ‘posts’ for personal 
workers—these are generally Christian Endeavor- 
ers—have been designated. Each personal worker 
occupies his ‘post’ at every service or supplies 
a substitute. The group has a chairman and 
secretary and meets for consultation and prayer 
following the mid-week service. Those who stand 
or raise their hands are invariably cordially 
greeted after the benediction and invited to meet 
one of the ministers or any other member of the 
staff. As a rule a personal worker does nothing 
more than extend this perfectly natural invitation. 
One out of three such invitations brings a favor- 
able response. 

“Through one period of the winter a ‘Sing’ was 
conducted in the parlors of the church for fifteen 
minutes following the close of the regular serivce. 
People stood and sang familiar hymns while the 
ministers and their associates met individuals in- 
formally. The attendance ran from 150 to 250.” 


PREACHING BY RADIO 


Rev. Frederick F. Shannon, D. D., Chicago, 
speaks to the world every Sunday. After fifteen 
months of broadcasting he says: 

1. Radio has given me a new sense of national 
interest and fellowship. Always enjoying this to a 
certain extent, I must yet confess that radio has 
deepened and enlarged it on a scale never before 
sensed nor experienced. For example, during the 
week in which I write, nearly 4,000 letters have 
been received by the secretaries of Central Church 
from hundreds of cities, towns, states and even 
one foreign country. Such a situation naturally 
creates a feeling of nationwide fellowship. 

2. Radio is bringing the Christian religion to 
three classes of people. First, infidels, who like 
many others took it up as a toy or pasttime. 
Now they are finding that religion, the thing they 
despised or misunderstood, is at once interesting 
and vital. I know of such cases. Second, people 
who having no church training or affiliations are 
eagerly inquiring about the church and her mes- 
sage. Third, invalids and shut-ins who are 
deprived of the privileges of the sanctuary itself. 
The letters of thanksgiving and confession from 
this class are moving indeed. They impart a 
very deep sense of obligation and opportunity to 
any minister worthy of the name. 
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3. Radio mechanically demonstrates the essen- 
tial spirituality of the universe; that is, if the rinds 
of matter and energy could be peeled away, one 
by one, we could come at the Beating Heart which 
sends its tides of life and love through all space 
and matter and personality—and even the God 
and Father of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


These are three of the things radio has impressed 
upon me. There are many others, of course; but 
these three abide—fellowship, ministry and 
spirituality. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


The vacant church pew may soon become a 
thing of the past in Boston, writes the Associated 
Advertising Clubs. The campaign was outlined 
by the local advertising club, and members held 
themselves responsible for speeches on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

The Business Man and His Church. 

How Advertising Can Help Build Up Church 
Membership. 


How Advertising and Publicity Helps Advance 
the Varied Activities of a Modern Church. 


Raising Church Funds by Means of Advertising. 
Advertising to Build Up the Sunday School. 


The season’s work was concluded with a talk 
by Rev. L. B. Walker, Pastor of the Congrega-. 
tional Church, Saco, Maine, to a large audience of | 
laymen and clergymen guests. Rev. Walker has. 
had such success with his publicity methods in 
promoting church attendance that his church will 
no longer accommodate the crowds, and his mes- ' 
sage is of great interest to both clergymen and) 
advertising men.”’ 


The writer adds this significant conclusion to) 
his review of the program: ‘“‘Although the number ’ 
of clergymen willing to entertain advice or sugges- ; 
tions from experts in other lines of work is small, | 
there are some individual clergymen who have: 
grasped the idea of modernizing the church, and! 
the situation as a whole for church advertising | 
is not unpromising.”’ | 

As ministers we would do well to examine our- 
selves on this last point, and make an effort to) 
grow with those about us. The business man needs ; 
the church, and the church needs the business man, | 
and it is only by learning from one another that’ 
we can hope to accomplish that which we have 
set out to do. | 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN | 


Ministers who are interested in learning first 
hand what is being done over the country for the 
care of dependent children by secular institutions 
should write to the Department of Institutional) 
Care, Child Welfare League of America, 130 East 
22nd Street, New York, for their bulletin, ‘“In- 
formation Exchange.” 


Personal services are the costliest kind of 
charity. The majority of persons, niggards as} 
they are, would rather give anything than them-- 
selves.—Whitwell Elwin. | 


ls 


a Will Advertise Thee 


what this people shall do”—is the slogan of the Minis- 
ter who succeeds, and of the Church that grows and 
goes. And one of the best advertising mediums any 
Church can have, is a CHURCH BULLETIN regular- 
ly in the hands of its Membership and Constituency— 
whether weekly, semi-monthly, or monthly. 


We supply Church Bulletin forms, part printed or 
all printed, at right prices. Our regular form is nine 
inches by twelve, antique book paper;, printed to fold 
six by nine, one side (two pages) printed; other side 
(two pages) blank; no borders; with or without title. 

Write for samples and proposition—or tell us about 
your situation, and get proposition adapted to your 
particular requirements. 


GEORGE H. CROW, Maiden Rock, Wis. 


200 NOTE SHEETS. 100 ENVELOPES - - $1 00 
With Your Name and Address Q 


Printed in dark blue on snowwhite bond, 
Sheets 6x7, name at top center and flap of envelope 


EMBOSSED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
24 Envelopes Included $1.00 


Your name added free if ordered from this ad. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. $2.40 value for $1.00 


‘*The Episcopal White Book”’ 


should be read by every denominational pastor. 
Just off the press. Price 50 cents 


Rally Day Supplies Are Ready. Write for Samples 


The Woolverton Printing Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa | 
Printed Church Supplies—Collection Envelopes 


Stereopticon Slides 


Story of Pilgrim Fathers, “Some Mother’s Boy,” “‘Cost of 
Freedom,” “Life of Christ,’’ ““Boy Scouts,” ““Ben Hur,” “Other 
Wise Man’”’, “Quo Vadis,” “Passion Play,’”’ “Life of Washing- 
ton,’ “Bell and Flag,’’ “‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ “Billy Sunday” 
‘In His Steps,”’ “Yellowstone National Park.’’ Numerous Evan- 
gelistic Sermons (IlJustrated). Card brings complete list. 


WILLIS P. HUME, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
20 Practical Outlines $1.00 


“T am very pleased with Practical Sermon Outlines, and when 
your next set are ready send them to me C. O. D. at once,” 


writes H. S. 
G. A. ECKSTRAND, Lostant, Ill. 


Bible Knowledge 


The historical, non-sectarian, study of the Bible by Will 


H. Evans, has filled a long-felt need of Sunday School 
workers throughout the world. For fulier information write 


EVANS PUBLISHING CO. Bonham, Texas 


USES MAILS WHEN EPIDEMIC 
CLOSES CHURCH 
The Community Church of South Amherst, 
Ohio, was forced to suspend its service on the last 
Sunday in January because of an outbreak of 
searlet fever. The Rev. S. Bartlett, the pastor, 
thereupon mailed to each member of the congrega- 


_ tion a copy of the sermon that was to have been 


, 


preached, and requested it be read in the homes 
at the time of the regular service. It won’t be long 
before that sort of an emergency will be met by 
radio.—Christian Century. 


How About This Summer? 


Will your church continue its message or will you 
lose your influence during the hot summer months? 
The Parish Paper is an effective method of church 
publicity. It keeps the whole community informed. 
It reaches the indifferent, the neglectful, the saint and 
the sinner—no other agency can do this. It carries the 
message of the church to the whole community. 


We have a small parish paper service for the small 
churches and a larger service for those that want the 
best. Send for free samples and particulars. No 
obligation on your part. 


The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ANOTHER PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 

The Religious Education Association at its 
recent Convention in Milwaukee resolved to an- 
nounce another prize essay contest for pupils of 
high school age. The committee in charge has 
prepared the following rules and suggestions: 

1. The topic for discussion in the essay is 
“How may young people be best educated religiously 
for participation in world affairs?” 

2. Three prizes of $50, $25 and $10 are offered 
for the best papers submitted. 

8. The prizes are to be awarded to groups of 
high school age—not to individuals. Five or more 
persons working together will be .considered a 
“group.” 

4. The committee suggests that the reports 
be formulated through Sunday School class dis- 
cussion, Young People’s Society meetings, or other 
group study. 

5. The maximum length of the essay is 2,500 
words. 

6. All papers must be in the office of the Reli- 
gious Education Association by March 1, 1926. 

7, All essays are to be unsigned, but accom- 
panied by a letter giving the name and address of 
the group. 

8. The judges are to be a minister, a lady teacher 
and a business man. 

9. The Religious Education Association invites 
correspondence concerning the contest. Address 
308 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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A STUDY OF SKANDALA (‘“‘SOFFENCES”) ° 
Because of deep significance and interest we 
will make today a special study in the Greek N. T. 
of that remarkable verse, Matthew 18:7, in which 
Christ speaks so tensely concerning “offences.” 
Quai toh kosmoh apo tohn skandalohn. Anagkeh 


gar estin elthein ta skanadala. Plehn ouai toh 
anthrohpoh ekeinoh di’ hou to skandalon erchetati— 
Woe to the world because of the skandala. For 
necessity is it that the skandala come. Neverthe- 
less, woe to that man through whom the skanalon 
occurs. 

That Greek word skandalon means ultimately, 
a trap-spring, “the stick in a trap on which the 
bait is placed, and which, when touched by the 
animal, springs up and makes the trap shut.’”’ So, 
in general, something that gets the victim un- 
awares into trouble. 

King James translates skandala “‘offences;” Mof- 
fatt gives it “hindrances,” as do also the 20th 
Cent. N. T. and Goodspeed. But clearly the 
Greek means something stronger. The trap- 
spring was more than a mere hindrance or incon- 
venience to the snared game; and Christ would not 
have uttered such severe condemnation upon the 
man who somewhat hindered another. The 
American Standard gives ‘‘occasions of stumbling,” 
which is better. Yet even this is hardly strong 
enough. Cause of another’s fatal downfall, is 
nearer to the thought. 


Now, interpreting the passage: is ‘“‘the world” 
offender or victim in the case? Meyer says 
victim. ‘The world is not conceived of as giving 
the offence, but as suffering from it.”’ 


But the words toh kosmoh (the world) and toh 
anthrohpoh ekeinoh (that man) have the same 
government; and surely “‘that man” is not victim 
but offender. Consequently therefore ‘‘the world” 
(mankind, not the world as vs. the church) must 
be indicated as sinner, not sufferer merely, in the 
matter. 


Still more important is the question, what is 
meant by Anagkeh estin? ‘Have to come” (Mof- 
fatt and Goodspeed); “cannot but be” (20th 
Cent.),; “Must needs be.” (Standard). All 
recognize Necessity. But what is the nature of 
the necessity? Is it physical, or ethical, or by 
divine authority? Is it conditional or is it abso- 
lute necessity? 

Clearly, the conception is stronger than that in 
such a phrase as “it can hardly help but be,” 
as in such statement as, “The poor ye have with 
you always.” There is a stern moral necessity 
indicated. The fundamental meaning is this: that 
under God’s plan and program for admunistering 
this world there is absolute ethical necessity that 
skandala should come; that, none the less, in spite 
of that ethical necessity, the man who is the 
responsible cause for such skandala is tragically 
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guilty and condemned; and then on this, Christ 
bases a solemn warning against putting before the 
feet of any weak one such a skandalon, prone to be 
cause or occasion of his fatal downfall. 

Finally, what is signified by skandala? 

Very evidently skandala are certain soul-traps; 
traps which in the general, but not in each par- 
ticular case, “must needs be.” In the general, 
Yes; because that is Christ’s affirmation. In each 
particular case, No; because Christ warns to be on 
guard and avoid causing the skandalon. 

Now, instead of attempting a catalogue of such 
skandala, let us look at one large aspect of the 
matter, viz., Religious Conflict. From this one case 
we may deduce a general philosophy of skandala. 


Doctrinal controversy, theological strife, reli- 
gious antagonisms, ‘‘must needs be.’”’ The whole 
of the truth that is embodied in any form of the 
doctrine of evolution, even the most theistic and 
Christian, is pledged to this statement. His- 
torically, too, we know it to be fact that all in- 
crease in any adequate statement of Christian 
doctrine has come through the process of active 
controversy; while in ages when’ ecclesiastical 
authority accomplished uniformity, dry rot over- 
whelmed Christianity. The church must always 
fight for life. ‘Suppose ye that I am come to 
give peace on earth? I tell you, Nay; but rather 
division.”’ Else would religion perish. Distorted 
views of God’s truth grow common, upstart 
doctrines spread, and fickle souls are snared to 
ruin; or else, old forms set and harden, crushing 
the inner life out of creed, and the faith of weak 
Christians dies of arthritis deformans. The price 
of spiritual life and growth has ever been conflict 
and struggle. Such things ‘‘must needs be;’’ they 
are God’s inevitables. 


Yet none the less the upstart teacher, not called 
of God, who beguiles unstable souls from their 
safe anchorage by his boasted ‘‘new discoveries” 
in truth, is a soul assassin. ‘“Woe to that man by 
whom the skandalon cometh!” Better the great 
millstone for him. 


Just as deadly, though possibly less. common, is 
that indurated guardian of ancient truth who 
would forbid the Living Christ to disturb the set 
formulas of the Pharisees. ‘Woe to that man, by 
whom the skandalon cometh!” 

Behold the whole philosophy of ta skandala. 

—R.C. H. 


Every one owes it to the world to find the good 
qualities in others. When we hear of a good deed 
or a noble act, let us tell it as quickly as we 
would tell a spicy bit of gossip. When we talk of 
our acquaintances we should forget their short- 
comings and remember their good traits. Try 
to encourage the good things, and to stop the 
progress of the bad. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


A Sermon Without Illustrations is Like a House Without Windows 


Fresh Bait for Gospel Fishermen 


REY. LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 


Reward of Faithfulness 


Proverbs 11:12. The Associate Press reports 
carry this interesting story of a girl who has had 
the unexampled honor of being secretary to two 
Prime Ministers of Great Britain on account of 
her ability to keep secrets. The report referred 
to says: 

“Many men whose ambition it is to be leading 
lights in the political world will doubtless envy 
Miss Edith Watson who, now that Stanley Bald- 
win is premier of Great Britain, has returned to 
her old post of secretary of Britain’s prime minis- 
ter. In the case of a man the post is looked upon 
as a stepping stone to high political honors, but 
Miss Watson has no ambitions in that respect. 


“When Mr. Baldwin was asked recently why 
he chose Miss Watson as his secretary, he replied: 
“Because she can keep secrets.’ Nearly all her 
business career has been connected with govern- 
ment offices. Ten years ago she started work in 
the colonial office. Then, becoming the late 
Premier Bonar Law’s ‘right-hand man’ when he 
was secretary to the colonies, she continued with 
him as chancellor of the exchequer and premier 
until ill-health forced him to retire.” 


The Folly of Superstition 

John 4:22. The United Press carried this signi- 
cant report in connection with the eclipse of the 
sun about a year ago, from Syracuse, New York: 

“Interrupted in the midst of their annual ten 
days’ penitential and atonement sacrifice by the 
eclipse of the sun today, Indians at the Onondago 
Reservation rushed from the log house and, led 
by an old chief, began shooting at the eclipse. 

“As the last shot rang out the moon passed 
from in front of the sun and the purple light 
which had suffused the landscape began to fade. 
In a few moments it was normal again and the 
Indians returned to the log house, confident they 
had driven away the ‘evil spirits.’ ” 


Good Enough to be True 

Isaiah 11:6. A recent writer says: “It is curious 
that so many of the national airs of the great 
countries have been written, not by their own 
citizens, but by people of other nations-—some- 
times, indeed, by their hereditary enemies. The 
same air may be the signal for applause in England, 
Germany and America. The words will be differ- 
ent, the air the same. It is interesting to con- 
sider the situations which could arise in time of 
war when the people of warring nations would 
all be stirred by the same air—to each one of them, 
a very different thing. 


“Such is the case with our song ‘America,’ which 
has for years divided honors with the ‘Star- 
Spangled Banner’ as the American National 
Anthem. Far from being American, it was bor- 
rowed by the Americans from the British—at that 
time their great enemy—and by the British from 
their later enemy, Germany. The real origin of the 
tune is lost in obscurity, but there is little question 
that the same air was used in Germany for a 
national song ‘Heil dir in Siegerkranz,’ before it 
was used in England for the national ‘God Save 
the King.’ ” 

When I read that, I had a vision of that day 
when Christ has made conquest of all the world 
and some tune like Coronation has become the 
battle hymn of all nations and with loving hearts 
they “Crown him Lord of all.’”’ 


Wisdom Needed 


Job 28:18. An Oregon newspaper carries this 
story: ‘“‘Del Lansing, Standard Oil employee living 
in Newport, was distrubed early this morning by a 
strange noise on his back porch, where he had some 
apples stored. Peeping through the window, he 
could see the outlines of what looked like a huge 
black bear. He aroused his wife and her father 
and they all agreed that it was a bear eating the 
apples. Lansing carefully and quietly got his 
rifle, poked it through the window and fired. He 
hit the mark all right, for on investigating he 
found that he had killed a black cow.” 

Some would-be reformers are like that. They 
load for bear but, going at it recklessly, they kill 
the family milch cow. Wisdom in all kinds of 
reform and religious work is vastly important. 


The Spirit of Achivement 

Philippians 3:13-14. The University of Pitts- 
burgh is planning a building which they call 
Pittsburgh’s Cathedral of Learning, which is to 
rise fifty-two stories into the air. hancellor 
Bowman voices the thought behind this daring 
structure: 

“Pittsburgh is known as a center of wealth and of 
industry. It is known for the making of steel, glass 
and machinery. The idea of vast tonnage productions, 
in the minds of millions of people, is associated with 


‘the city. But all of this is only one phase of the real 


Pittsburgh. There is a way of thinking, a way 
of doing, a spirit here out of which has come the 
wealth, the manufacturing and the tonnage pro- 
duction. This spirit is little known. It was 
brought here by the pioneers. Then it grew and 
grew under the pioneer conditions until it became 
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an outstanding quality in the entire district; never 
a thing to be grasped, but an atmosphere to be 
breathed. It is a spirit of courage, of daring, of 
speed, of action, and of honor, all in large propor- 
tions wonderfully combined. Let us call it a spirit 
of achievement. This spirit to a large extent is 
unrevealed to the world outside.” 


Good Life Choked Out 

Matt. 13:7. The Oregonian of Portland, Oregon, 
had this news note: 

“Dr. Duane Fellows is a fisherman, but he 
never caught one in the following manner before. 

“The doctor’s water pipes suddenly became 
clogged and he called a plumber, who tinkered 
around for a while and then produced a fish six 
and a quarter inches long, much as a sleight of 
hand chap would produce a pair of rabbits from a 
silk hat. 

“The fish had been carried more than forty 
miles in city water mains from the reservoir at 
Bull Run. It was of a queer species, compara- 
tively slender for its length, with the eyes far back 
on a peculiarly shaped head and the mouth on 
the under side. Only two or three other instances 
are on record of a fish having invaded the water 
mains.” 

A fish cannot live in a water main for finally he 
will be choked to death; neither can a Christian 
live a spiritual life who allows his affections to be 
set on things instead of Christ and his truth. The 
good life in him will finally be choked and de- 
stroyed. 


Much Depends on the Atmosphere in Which 
You Live 


Galatians 5:16. They have been having great 
anxiety in England lately caused by the rapid 
decay of historic and famous public buildings such 
as the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral and the 
Houses of Parliament. A modern atmospheric 
condition of London is playing havoc with the 
ancient structures. Cleopatra’s Needle has 
deteriorated more during its forty years on the 
banks of the Thames than during the nearly 2,000 
years it spent on the banks of the Nile. 


Much depends on the atmosphere in which 
either a building or a man lives. A_ spiritual 
atmosphere will make it easy to live a noble life, 
while a sensual atmosphere will eat into the walls 
of character. 


The Safety of One Depends on the Safety of All 


Gen. 4:9. The meanest, most contemptible 
animal that runs wild is the sneaking coyote. 
But sometimes he becomes a formidable enemy. 
In Grant County, Washington, last year the 
coyotes became afflicted with rabies and imme- 
diately the whole county was up in arms, for not 
a horse or cow or dog or man, woman or child 
in that county was safe until the threat of those 
mad coyotes was stamped out. So we are learn- 
ing socially that we cannot treat with neglect or 
contempt the humblest man or woman or child. 
The boy or girl gone wrong through neglect may 


turn to rend or poison the whole community. 
The safety of the highest depends on the safety of 
the lowest. We are our brothers’ keepers. 


The Importance of the Unseen 

2 Cor. 4:18. The newly discovered radio which 
is so rapidly filling the whole earth with its activi- 
ties and bringing the peoples of the earth into one 
neighborhood as never before, is a new illustra- 
tion of Paul’s great words about the superior 
importance of the unseen. There have been men 
in every age who, like Abraham, built altars 
wherever they pitched their tents and tuned in 
with the unseen but omnipotent God. The 
humblest man, woman or child may do it today. 


The Largest Life Boat 


Acts 16:31. This little news note comes from 
England: ‘‘The largest lifeboat in the world is one 
recently launched in England. It is a motor- 
driven craft and is capable of carrying 150 persons. 
There are two cabins in the boat, where medical 
attention and hot refreshments can be supplied 
when necessary.” 

That is interesting, but mistaken. The largest 
life boat in the world is the Church of Jesus Christ. 
Let the Church never forget that it is a lifeboat, 
and its members life-saving crews to rescué the 
lost. Christ himself gave that as his purpose in 
coming to the world—‘‘to seek and to save that 
which is lost.” 


The Royal Law 


James 2:8. A well to do banker in New York 
City, on retiring from business, studied to find 
some work in which to interest himself that would 
at the same time bless his fellow men. He finally 
opened a garment factory on the top floor of a 
very large building where no one but patients 
convalescing from tuberculosis are employed. 
They are all men and women not absolutely 
invalids, yet not strong enough to resume regular 
labor. There are now about ninety workers in 
this unusual factory, most of whom work only 
about two or three hours each day. A nurse is 
in constant attendance, watching over the condi- 
tion of the people, and when anyone shows signs 
of fatigue, he is immediately released. At noon a 
scientifically balanced meal is served at cost. 
Rest rooms are provided, and in pleasant weather 
the workers may sit out on the roof. Before 
beginning work in the factory, each patient who 
has not come directly from a hospital or sanitarium 
is given a thorough medical examination and 
treatment, if necessary. His home is also in- 
vestigated by a social worker, who gives any 
aid or assistance that may be needed by the 
family in order to relieve the patient from all worry. 

Not only is the factory itself constantly dis- 
infected, rendering it germ-proof, but the garments 
made by the workers are inspected, sterilized, 
and disinfected, and doctors declare that there is 
no danger of spreading the disease. Proof of the 
confidence placed in the experiment by experts 
is seen in the fact that the factory produces only 
hospital garments which are sold to all kinds of 
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institutions—Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, muni- 
cipal and federal. 

It is estimated that more than eighty per cent 
of the patients who work in this hospital factory 
are finally “graduated” into permanent, full-time 
jobs elsewhere, and so back to health and economic 
independence. 


Each Christian Must Bear His Cross 

Mark 8:34. Jews in Russia who have been led 
to a personal knowledge of Christ as Saviour 
through the reading of the New Testament are 
appealing to their brethren to allow them to 
remain in the synagogues as believers in Jesus as 
the Messiah. This request has been refused by 
Jewish authorities. 

Christ’s law of discipleship still holds. 


Christianity’s Splendid Adventure 

Acts 20:24. Not long ago Col. P. H. Faweett, a 
member of the Royal Geographic Society, held in 
high honor in scientific circles, plunged into the 
wilderness of South America exploring for ruins 
of an ancient city which is guarded by tribes of 
desperate ferocity and encompassed by all but 
impenetrable jungles. Colonel Fawcett and his 
companions must brave arrows, pestilence, giant 
anacondas, savage black panthers, and all the 
creeping, crawling, flying creatures of the jungle; 
they must cross arid desert wastes and ascend to a 
desolate, blasted volcanic region, where for ages 
the litter of a once opulent civilization has been 
walled and guarded by the mountain peaks. 


‘When men will take such chances and risks for 
science and honor what shall we not do for the 
great Christian adventure to save mankind? 


Coming Home to God 

Genesis 8:10, 11. During the Franco-Prussian 
war, a homing pigeon was caught by the Germans 
as it was on its way to beleagured Paris. For 
years it was kept a prisoner. Immediately on its 
release, it returned to its old home. 

Should we not be as true as the dove or the 
pigeon in our spiritual devotion to our home in 
loyal love to God? 

The Glory of Work 

John 9:4. Jesus makes it clear that to be happy 
in the evening of life we must do our work faith- 
fully while the day is on. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke expresses it forcefully in 
this poem entitled ““My Work:” 

“Let me but do my work from day to day 

In field or forest, desk or loom, 

In roaring marketplace, or tranquil room. 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 

This is my work, my blessing, not by doom: 

Of all who live I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done in my own way, 

To suit my spirit and to prove my powers, 

Then shall I cheerfully greet the laboring hours 

And cheerfully turn when the long shadows fall 

At eventide to play and love and rest, 

Because I know for me my work is best.” 


Illustrations From The Classics 


Labor Day, Opening Schools, Education, Lawlessness, Etc. 
REV. GEORGE MAC ADAM, D.D. 


The Labor God 

2 Thess. 3:7, 8. The attempt has been made to 
make the European May day an international 
holiday for Labor. It has never been popular in 
America. We have our celebration in September 
which instead of causing terror and division and 
class distinction and rioting and revolution, em- 
phasizes the dignity and place of Labor as a con- 
structive force in building a civilization. In this 
we are following the spirit of the ancient Greek 
who had no Labor Day but had a god who was 
the personification of labor and industry among 
the Olympians. He was Hephaestos (among the 
Romans, Vulcan) the god of fire and was the only 
artisan or real laborer among the gods. In their 
statues of him he is represented as a bearded, 
plain-looking, awkward kind of a being, soiled 
with soot and cinders from his great under-world 
smithy. He was*such a clumsy, unprepossessing 
child that it is said his own mother was ashamed 
of him and threw him out of Olympus, in the fall 
from which he was permanently lamed, which 
added to his awkwardness. He never took the time 
to perfume his locks or robe himseif in royal 
raiment though the brother of Zeus and king of the 
entire under-world. The Greeks had better taste 


than to conceive of him as a dandy; for though he 
must make objects of beauty the very nature of 
that task forbade his own self-adornment. But 
in his prodigious strength, his unceasing industry 
in working the hot metal from his mighty forges 
into objects of utility and shapes of exquisite 
beauty and art, he is a perpetual recognition of the 
divinity of Labor as the great underlying founda- 
tion of our whole civilization; he is a continual 
reminder of the dignity and necessity of work; 
and of its wisdom, to which Solomon referred 
when speaking of the industry of the spider he said: 
“She taketh hold with her hands and is in king’s 
palaces.”” Hephaestos was essentially a god of 
peace and it is significant that he withheld him- 
self from the strife among the gods and mortals. 
Rabid partisanship was foreign to his nature and 
disposition and he was too busy caring for the 
arts and industries of peaceful life to enjoy battle 
and bloodshed, which interferred more than any- 
thing else with his plans for human prosperity 
and happiness. Labor and warfare have nothing 
in common. 


A Complete Education 
1 Thessalonians 4:11. It was given the ancients 
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to see that true education consists in the training 
of the hand as well as the intellect, thus anticipat- 
ing, many centuries ago, our modern emphasis 
upon vocational training. Athene was the god- 
dess of wisdom and was presumed to guide mortals 
and teach them in all that makes a people great 
in intellect. But it.is significant that the Greeks 
associated with her, as a teacher of the arts of 
civilization, Hephaestos, god of fire as it is used 
in industry and manufacture. He was the only 
laborer and hand-worker among the gods; and 
he is presumed to have given the world the first 
designers and workers in metals, and to have 
taught men skill and ingenuity in their manu- 
facture and use. He elevated men from savagery 
by teaching them to make tools for the cultiva- 
tion of the soil; weapons for defense against their 
enemies, the wild beasts; and utensils of utility 
and objects of ornamentation and art for their 
homes. If we of the modern world have improved 
upon this conception of education it is in the 
growing conviction that to the training of hand 
and head must be added that of the heart or 
moral sensibilities, that the training of our citizens 
must involve head, hand and heart. 


The Liquor Habit 

Isaiah 28:1-3. We marvel that the Greek 
people ever gave credence to the existence of such 
monsters as the Chimera, a fire-breathing dragon 
with the head of a lion, the middle of a wild goat 
and the rear part of his body a great serpent. 
But it is believed to have existed and may indeed 
be a race-memory of prehistoric beasts which 
once ravaged whole kingdoms and shut up kings 
in their strongholds. Finally however Bellerophon, 
in a great battle, slew the monster and set the land 
free. But something similar is actually occurring 
here in America where an evil of more terrible 
form that the Chimera is preying upon the physical, 
moral, economic and spiritual life of the nation. 
This is the outlawed liquor traffic, which in the 
days when we were preoccupied with the task 
of subjugating a virgin continent infected great 
masses of our people with its subtle poison; made 
its lairs in our very government; fastened its 
paralyzing hold upon politicians and officers of the 
law; and with its immense wealth and political 
power ran its underground ramifications into the 
very citidals of law and justice. Anyone who 
can visualize this condition will not laugh at the 
Greek story; that may have been a childish 
myth; this is not. And our refuge is not in some 
miraculous Bellerophon but a God-infused wisdom 
and courage that shall take possession of our 
apathetic people and arouse them to the menace. 


The Song of Pleasure 

1 Timothy 5:6. Ulysses sailing to his home from 
the Trojan war must pass the beach where the 
Sirens with sweet music and the exposure of their 
beautiful forms sought to allure the mariners to 
their death. And this was the song they sung 
to him: 

“O stay! O pride of Greece, Ulysses, stay! 
O cease thy course and listen to our lay! 
Blest is the man, ordained our voice to hear; 


The song instructs the soul and charms the ear. 
Approach! Thy soul shall into raptures rise! 
Approach and learn new wisdom from the wise!” 
But Ulysses knew how false was the song and 
how weak was the carnal heart, so he had himself 
chained to the mast and the ears of his sailors 
filled with wax. Only thus was he enabled to get 
safely by for he relates: 
“So sweet the charmers warbled o’er the main, 
My soul takes wing to meet the heavenly strain; 
I give the sign and struggle to be free; 
Swift row my mates and shoot along the sea. 
New chains they add, and rapid urge the way, 
’*Til dying off the distant sounds decay.” 


Public Morality 

Isiah 3:16. It is interesting in these modern 
days of increasing public censorship of our social 
life to note that neither the necessity nor custom 
is a modern one. Many ancient Greek states had 
magistrates called Gynaeconomi whose duties 
were to control the conduct, especially public, of 
women and sometimes young men. These officers 
were to assist in the maintenance of public decency 
and their authority extended to the supervision 
of meetings even such as weddings and festivals 
in private houses. Fashion must have been as 
dominant in the life of women then as now, for 
among the duties of these officials was the control 
of eccentricity in female attire. Women who 
violated the canons of good taste in their raiment 
or were unsuitably dressed were liable to a fine of 
a thousand drachmas and the penalty was publicly 
posted. It is worthy of note too in these days of 
the increasing power of wealth to defeat justice 
that Aristotle observes in his Politica that this 
censorship was necessitated under aristocratic 
rather than democratic forms of government. 


Ancient and Modern Students 

Proverbs 23:12. The difference between ancient 
and modern methods of securing an education is 
not so great as we might think. The stu- 
dent is always contemporary. There is a 
quotation from Libanius, 314 A.D., which shows 
us that students in that day conducted them- 
selves very much as they do in our own. He was 
a public teacher in Athens and says of some of 
his classes: “I send my proctor to summon my 
students to their lecture, but they are in no mood 
to hurry, though they ought to be. They stay 
outside to sing songs which we have all heard till 
we are tired, or else amuse themselves with foolish 
merriment or jesting. This they do until the lec- 
ture has actually begun. Then they come in and 
keep whispering to one another to the annoyance 
of the real students, about the races or actresses 
or opera-dancers, or about some contest either 
past or future.” 
He must have been a conscientious instructor 
for he shows a genuine concern in these words: 
“Perhaps someone may say the fault is mine, 
and that my lectures are not so good as they used 
to be; (and here he naively adds) but some of 
my best students now do not think so; they 
declare solemnly that I quite surpass myself; and 
that while my lectures were always admirable 
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there is more in them now than there ever was 
before.”’ 


The Death of Summer 
Jeremiah 48:32. Hyacinthus was a handsome 
Greek youth loved for his beauty by both Apollo 
and Zephyrus the wind-god. Apollo was one day 
it is said teaching the lad to play at quoits, which 
so aroused the jealeusy of Zephyrus that he 


deflected the flight of a quoit so that it caused the 


death of the boy. From his blood the sun-god 
caused the hyacinth to grow, its petals marked by 
the exclamation of woe— AI! AI! The slain 


_ youth thus became a symbol of the summer 


flowers which spring into beauty in the Spring- 
time but which under the glowing heat of the 
summer sun (of which the quoit was the symbol) 
is scorched and withered. So the Greeks, sad- 
dened always by the death of beauty, held a 
festival of three days as the summer began to 
die, which had three remarkable expressions. 
The first day was dedicated to silent mourning 
and sacrifice at the grave of Hyacinthus under the 
statue of Apollo in one of their temples. The 
second was spent in public rejoicing and gratitude 
over the fruits and harvest, and the third was 
characterized by expressions of cheerful trust in 
the power of the sun-god to bring again, out of 
the winter, the season of the springtime and a 
reawakened nature. 


The Evolution of Labor 
Genesis 3:19. In the story of Hephaestos the fire- 
god, the Greeks try to show us the evolution of 
the Cause of Labor. At first they conceived of 
this god as an ugly, awkward creature who worked 
on raw materials in dark caves under the ground. 


_ Then later they represented him as a youthful, 


ce 


rugged laboring man. Still later they clothed him 
as an artisan, a mighty hammer in hand with 
which he shaped thunderbolts for Zeus the Ruler 
of the Universe. (No mean figure that.) In the 
process of the centuries they pictured him as the 
artificer of the gods, no longer working under 
ground, but seated at work in a palatial workshop 


f on Olympus, associated with Pallas-Athene in 


industry and art, the protector with her of all 
workers in pottery and the fine arts in metals. 
The_early product of his labor was volcanic fire 
with which he rudely smelted the minerals and 
metals; but his later creations were the exquisite 
carvings and inlaid metals which he wrought with 
super-human skill and art upon the armor of the 
gods. At last they conceived of him as permanent- 
ly located in that Olympus from which his mother 


had thrown him, making objects and furniture 
_ for the gods, to which he gave the power of self- 
- movement, suggesting that he was the creator of 


; 


; 


life itself and prophesying the coming ages of 
machinery as used in the modern world’s industries. 
Thus did the subject of Labor grow in Greek 
thought until in comprehensiveness and dignity 
it transcended that of our modern times. 


Getting an Education 
2 Timothy 2:15. In the myths connected with 
Heracles it is seen how certainly life-training 


and education come to the youth who diligently 
and persistently seek them. This Greek hero 
began his career handicapped by the enmity of Juno, 
robbed of his birthright and himself made the 
bond-slave of the usurper. His chances of any life- 
achievment were small. All he had in the world 
were a few friends, but he made them his teachers 
in the wisdom of life. Amphytrion taught him 
to drive a chariot. Antolycus trzined him in 
wrestling. From Eurytus he learned to become 
a skilled archer and from Castor how to use all 
weapons of war. Chiron instructed him in the 
sciences of the day. Rhocamonthus taught him 
virtue and wisdom, while Emmolypus trained him 
in the arts, especially music. Thus the youth 
who was a slave gained the power to win for 
himself the throne of his father, to perform his 
twelve prodigious labors and become the immortal 
hero of the Greek race. 


THE VALUE OF THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
Clinton Page in ‘‘The Miami Herald” 


On N. E. thirty-sixth street between North 
Miami Avenue and N. E. Second Avenue in front 
of Holy Cross Episcopal Church there stands what 
is known as a wayside pulpit. It is a modest 
little wooden affair and might be termed a sign 
board, but its little sermon or message has daily 
attracted the attention of many passing by. Nota 
few pedestrians after having read the message 
have been perceptibly comforted and passed on 
with a more elastic stride or more buoyant heart. 


The abbreviated sermons posted in this unpre- 
tentious little wayside pulpit are printed in large 
black letters on a white background. The cards 
are approximately 22 by 28 inches. These sermons 
are changed each Monday morning. The texts 
are taken from the Bible and from utterances of 
statesmen and poets of the past. For instance, 
the one by Thoreau, posted the past week, reads: 
“Tf I do not keep step with others it is because I 
have another drummer.’’ 


In speaking of the wayside pulpit the Rev. C. R. 
Palmer, rector at Holy Cross has said: ‘The way- 
side pulpit has come to be a real religious institu- 
tion. Many of these have been installed through- 
out the country and thousands of people passing 
by read these little daily sermons. There are 
known instances where weary pedestrians—down 
and outers—the more harsh might designate them 
—despite hopeless souls and broken or infirm 
bodies, have taken new life from these daily ser- 
mons from the wayside pulpits and have ‘come 
back’. 

“Indeed, we know from statistics,” the rector 
added, “‘that 2,000,000 people read the sermons 
displayed from the hundreds of wayside pulpits 
established in many of the larger cities throughout 
the country in recent years; and there are many 
instances of the constructive influence and helpful 
uplift of these little sermons of the wayside pulpit 
—a sermon every day, one which possibly the 
weary wayfarer might otherwise never have 


heard.” 
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THE HOMILETIC YEAR—September 


LABOR DAY 


RALLY DAY 


LABOR DAY 


Dubiously as one may regard the enlargement 
of the modern church calendar—it is hard to 
resist the alluring contemporaneous claims of 
“Labor Sunday.’”’ A pastor in the least susceptible 
to the flattering reputation of being “‘up-to-date”’ 
will scarcely dare to pass it by, while in more 
serious moments, when the sense of opportunity 
eclipses every thought of the preacher’s own 
repute, the chance of speaking on a topic so living 
and actual to an audience likely reaching beyond 
his accustomed range of influence, will appear 
an invitation nothing less than imperative. 

Moreover, there is this good distinction about 
“Labor Sunday’’—a church and its pastor may 
observe the day very emphatically without 
departing from the sphere of religion. There 
are, indeed, numberless paths by which they 
might wander off together into economics, 
sociology or even politics, but such vagrancy 
would not be for want of room to think and 
preach and pray about the labor problem within 
religion’s proper scope. 


SUGGESTIVE TEXTS AND THEMES 

The Glory of Work: “Tf any will not work, 
neither let him eat.’”’ 2 Thess. 3:10. 

Sweat and Bread: “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.’’ Gen. 3:19. 

The Christianizing of Commerce: “Her merchan- 
dise and her hire shall be holiness to the Lord.” 
Isa. 25:18. 

A Man and His Brother’s Burden. “And it 
came to pass in those days, when Moses was 
grown up, that he went out unto his brethren, 
and looked on their burdens.” Ex. 2:11. 

Soctal Life of the Harly Church: “‘Acts 2:44-47. 


1. Unity. 2. Generosity. 3. Unselfishness. 
4. Devotion. 5. Progress. 6. Power. 7. Glad- 
ness. 


A Call to the Rich. I Tim. 6:17-19. 1. Call up- 
ward. 2. Call outward. 8. Call forward. 

Christianity and the Toilers of America: 
9:35-38. 

The Divinity of Service: “I am among you as 
one that serveth.”’ Luke 22:27. 

Loving the Brotherhood: ‘‘Love the brotherhood.” 
ik Jess PA 

Causes of Poverty: ‘‘The destruction of the 
poor is their poverty.”’ Prov. 15:10. 

The Christian Employer’s Opportunity: Micah 
6:8. 


Matt. 


LABOR SANCTIFIED 
“Diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.” Rom. 12:11. 
I. Christ came into the world to sanctify all 
forms of honest human toil and all tasks of vital 
human effort. 


II. Christ came into the world not to separate 
men from life, but to bring a larger, richer life 
unto men. 

III. Christ came into the world to consecrate 
humanity to a holy priesthood, serving God in 
the ritual of the common life. The activities 
that mar and weaken and destroy humanity, he 
would check and crush out. The activities that 
develop true manhood and womanhood and make 
the world a better place to live in, he would en- 
courage and enlarge. 

IV. He came to break down the false distinc- 
tion between the sacred and the secular. There 
is no clean and honest work in this world which 
may not be done in Christ’s name, and done a 
little better because the workman calls Jesus his 
Master.—Rev. Henry van Dyke, D.D. 


MOTIVE AND WORK 
2 Thess. 3:12. 
All indolence is infectious. 
I. Weariness implies work. 
II. Work expresses motives. 
motives. 
Ill. Failing motive makes fainting work. 
Love is always lavish. Go measure the love of 
Calvary. 


BUSINESS AND RELIGION COMBINED 

“Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serv- 
ing the Lord.”’ Rom. 12:11. 

I. The relation between religion and business is 
not one of antagonism. In order to enrich one- 
self at trade it is not necessary to starve oneself 
of religion. Work and worship are not opposed. 

II. The relation between religion and business 
is not one of separation. We are not to keep busi- 
ness and religion in separate bins as the farmer 
does his apples and potatoes. Religion has business 
with business and business has business with 
religion. 

III. The true relation is one of combination. 
“Not slothful in business,’ at the same time 
“fervent in spirit,” thus “serving the Lord.’ The 
religion is worthless that leaves out business. If 
a man will not work, neither shall he eat. That 
business is wicked which leaves out religion. 
It will lie, and cheat, and bribe, and crush the 
poor. The only right way is to combine religion 
and business. Then they will prove mutually 
helpful. 


Duty, and love, 


WORK AS A MEANS OF GRACE 
“And because he was of the same craft, he 
abode with them and wrought, for by occupation 
they were tent-makers.” Acts 18:3. 
I. Some facts in regard to Paul’s conduct as a 
worker. 1. He chose a decent and reputable 
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- in his business. 
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_ shall stand before kings.” 


calling. 2. He sought consistent companionship 
3. He found opportunities to do 
good when hardest at work. 

II. Some advantages growing out of the fact 
of Paul’s laboring with his hands. 1. It put him 
alongside the people and in sympathy with them. 
2. This contact with the people enabled him to 
appreciate their needs and how to meet them. 
3. His labor proved a cure for despondency. 4. 
Paul’s work deepened his personal love for Christ. 


SOME ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS IN LIFE 

“Seest thou a man diligent in business? He 
Prov. 22:29. 

I. The importance of aim. Many a life goes to 
waste and ruin because like an abandoned and 
drifting vessel no guiding purpose directs its 
course. 

II. The aim must be high. A purpose alone is 
not enough. The aim must be high. “If you aim 
at the barn-door you will never hit the weather- 
cock on the steeple.” 

Lil. Your ideal must be pursued with untiring 
energy. 

IV. What is real success? 
the level of your very best. 


It is coming up to 
It is not comparison 


~ with others. 


A CARPENTER SHOP AND ITS LESSONS 
Mark 6:1-3 

Somehow the idea has found its way into 
Christian teaching that work is a penalty for dis- 
obedience, and that had it not been for the sin 
of our first parents life might all have been labor- 
less ease in a garden. But the story of the garden 
does not bear that out, for man was put into it 


_to dress it and keep it, and though it be very 


pleasant to dress and keep a garden it is work 


undeniably. No, what came with sin and comes 


still is not the fact of work, but the friction, and 


the poverty of it, and such things as grow out of 


_ our own slothful natures or out of the foolishness 
~ or wickedness of our methods of work. 


The Bible from first to last makes much of labor. 


The people of whom it tells are laborious people; 


the sacrifices which it commends are the fruits 
of labor, and Christ himself grew up in a working- 


_ carpenter. 
taught by it. 


man’s home and was known to his neighbors as a 
He at once sanctified toil and was 
The tools which he held in his 
hands—rough tools they must have been—were 


_ and are now sacred things. 


A DIVINE PARTNERSHIP 
John 5:17 
Jesus was educated in the school of work, and 


though he ceased working as a carpenter when the 


‘time came, and went about healing and teaching, 


he did not stop working; he simply lifted his work 
to another level. It is well to remember just now, 
when there is so much discussion about labor and 


its conditions, that labor is not alone the toil of 


the hand. The teacher works as truly as the 


farmer, and work may be a labor of the soul, even 

Christ completed his work upon the cross. 
More than that, work is always a partnership. 
No one of us works alone. The farmer plowing in 


the fields is nevertheless working with the miller, 
the miner, and the toolmaker. The student in 
his study with his books is working with the 
mechanic, and the artist is the comrade of the 
brickmason. 

BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 

A recent story about a stenographer who said 
she didn’t care to work any longer for a boss who 
was so stupid as not to notice that she was dressed 
for the matinee reminded us of an anecdote of 
Henry Irving and Jessie Millward. Miss Mill- 
ward appeared at rehearsal one day in a new and 
dainty dress. Irving noticed it. “Very pretty 
frock-—very pretty indeed,” he said. ‘‘What is 
it for?” 

“T’m going to join a luncheon party as soon as 
rehearsal is over,’’ she answered proudly. 

“Go at once, my dear; go at once,” was the dis- 
concerting reply. ‘Don’t let the rehearsal detain 
you. But—tomorrow—come in your working 
clothes tomorrow—with your mind full of work.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


LABOR 
Labor is rest for the sorrows that greet us; 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us. 
Lie not down wearied ’neath the woe’s weeping- 
willow; 
Work with stout heart and a resolute will. 
—Osgood. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL 

It is not so long since there was much pessimistic 
statement of labor’s outlook, much conclusive 
argument that it faced an industrial slavery, 
in every way more hopeless than the feudal 
slavery of the dark ages. Happily this gloomy 
prophecy has been discredited by the progress of 
events. 

Labor of all forces is now most sure of its 
future. Wordworth’s, like Shelley’s desire, is well 
of the way of fulfillment, to see 
“Man free, man working for himself, with choice 
Of time and place and object.” 

It is not labor’s but capital’s outlook that is 
obscure. It is the old order whose foundations 
are shaken. The actual question is whether 
revolution will grow out of the ambitions, pas- 
sions and new sense of power, of the unions, 
creating, with more or less violence, a new order, 
in which in some form the state, instead of he 
individual or corporation, shall finance labor’s 
production of life’s necessities. 

Labor with the future in its hand, and constant 
improvement in conditions, is not in need of any- 
one’s compassion. It is capital that faces uncer- 
tainty. It is the right of private property that is 
in peril. There is no doubt of labor’s possession 
of power, the only question is what it is going to 
do with it.—Presbyterian Banner. 


THE WORKER AND THE SLUGGARD 
The German proverb, “If I rest, I rust,’’ applies 
to many things besides the key. If water rests, 
it stagnates; if the tree rests, it dies, for its winter 
State is only half rest; if the eye rests, it grows 
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dim and blind; if the lungs rest, we cease to 
breathe; if the heart rests, we die. What is true 
living but loving? And what is loving but growth 
in the likeness of God? Work is the mission of 
mankind on the earth. A day is ever struggling 
forward, a day will arrive, in some approximate 
degree, when he who has no work to do, by what- 
ever name he may be called, will not find it good 
to show himself in any quarter of the solar system, 
but may go and look out elsewhere, if there be 
any idle planet discoverable. 


THE POOR OLD, RICH OLD DAYS 

Well, Dick, we have our millions, 
And a block of houses, too; 

We have gathered this world’s riches 
Till there’s nothing else to do; 

But the love of gold is mocking 
When we turn a tender gaze 

On the past when we were striving 
In the poor old, rich old days. 


You recall, Dick, how we struggled, 
And the price we paid was toil, 
In that little attic bedroom 
Where we burned the midnight oil. 
Ah, those dreams of fame and fortune! 
I’ll remember them always; 
With a crust of bread for supper, 
In the poor old, rich old days. 


Yes, Dick, we have our millions, 
But they don’t bring half the joys 
We knew ’way back in poverty 
When we were ragged boys. 
Those bygone times are calling 
From the misty, far-off maze, 
And I’d give up every dollar 
For the poor old, rich old days! 
—Gordon Johnstone. 


THE UNAPPRECIATED EMPLOYEE 

In his book, ‘Imagination in Business,” Lorin 
F. Deland tells how he undertook to help a young 
man who complained that he was not properly 
appreciated by his employer; that he wanted to 
marry, and needed more money. Said Mr. 
Deland to the youth: “If you will put yourself 
in my hands for three months, I will tell you 
whether your present employer is fair, or whether 
you ought to look for another opening.” 

A campaign was then outlined. For the first 
thirty days the young man was to focus his entire 
attention on one idea: “By what method which 
you can devise can your house sell $100,000 worth 
more of goods every year than they are now selling: 
Or $10,000 more? Or $1,000 more? Or $100 
more?” 

If succeeding, the plan was to be put in writing 
and taken to the boss. “Put it to him modestly,” 
advised Mr. Deland. “If he decides that the 
idea is not good, say you are sorry for having 
wasted his time, and get out as quickly as you 
can. Then go to work on another idea.” 

Well, at the end of thirty days the young man 
told Mr. Deland that he was unable to devise a 


single plan, or make one suggestion by the execu- 
tion of which the business of the house would be 
increased even $100 a year. 

During the next month he was directed to work 
on this problem: ‘See whether you can discover 
any method by which, while losing no present 
advantage in trade, the firm can transact its 
present volume of business with greater economy, 
so that by your improved methods of conducting 
the business there shall be effected a saving of 
$50,000 a year; or $5000 a year, or even $500.” 

At the end of thirty days the young man 
reported that he was unable to discover any new 
method whereby the firm could economize on its 
present system. : 

The little experiment ended at this point by 
the young man saying he had decided to continue 
with his present employer, and by Mr. Deland 
saying: “‘All right, my boy, lie low. Attract just 
as little attention to yourself as you can. Don’t 
let the proprietors or manager remember that 
you have been three years in their employ if you 
can help it. You are an absolutely unproductive 
young man. If they knew how little you are 
capable of development and progress they would 
change you off tomorrow for some young man of 
greater promise. Lie low, my boy! Keep out of 
prominence as much as you can, and thank your 
lucky stars that you have got a situation where 
you are paid all that you are worth. I don’t mean 
that you are a bit inferior to thousands of other 
young men who are in the stores and wholesale 
houses in this city; but you, like them, are sitting 
upon the head of the one brainy man who sits in 
the counting room. If the business prospers you 
expect a raise in salary, but it is HIS headwork 
that has gained every inch of the progress. He 
has to carry you all.” 


Let us remember that the employer needs 
those who will carry out his ideas according to 
his orders just as much as he needs an employee 
with “original” thinking power. The employer 
is quite willing to pay a fair wage for loyal support 
of his own ideas, and if we find ourselves in posi- 
tions where orders are given to us, rather than 
giving them, let us not feel that we are ‘‘absolutely 
unproductive.”’ The wheels that carry your 
machine on its way are quite as productive in 
getting you there as the engine which provides 
the power. 


TOO MUCH FOR A CHRISTIAN DAY 


An energetic woman whose housewifely feats 
were always pushed to the limit of endurance and 
strength, was observed to have changed her 
routine. “No, I’ve let up a little on doin’ my work 
that way,” she admitted. “I’ve found that I 
can’t wash, iron, and be a Christian all in the 
same day.” It was a fortunate discovery and a 
wise amendment. There are many people doing 
their work—good and useful work—at such a rush- 
ing rate that there is neither time nor strength 
left for being a Christian. The Master cannot 
use that kind of servi ce—Forward. 
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CHRIST AND LABOR DAY 

It is not a good thing for class to be arrayed 
against class, as “Capital’’ against “Labor,” 
or Labor against Capital; nor is there so much 
of this, in theory or in practice, as some try to 
make themselves, and others, believe. Ina very 
large number of personal cases there is a Christian 
contentment with the lot in which one is found, 
and a Christian regard and love for others. This 
should be universal, and this is a normal condi- 
tion or attitude for every individual. 

The spirit of class antagonism to some 
degree is very largely the result of efforts made 
by professional agitators who are never happier 
than when they are stirring up bitter feelings 
among men who would naturally be friends, and 
who, themselves, profit by the antagonisms that 
are thus created. 

A great many persons belong to both classes at 
the same time, and nearly all belong to them both 
in the course of the lifetime. Many work hard to 
accumulate a little capital, and then employ 
others to help while they themselves continue 
to work as hard as they ever did before. Some 
of the most strenuous workers are among those 
who, at the same time, are employers. Many 
who are working hard will accumulate something 
and become employers, or capitalists, in a small 
or large way. 

The best rule for the regulation of the condi- 
tions among those who constitute the two classes 
of capitalists and laborers, or employers and 
employees, is the Golden Rule as enunciated by 
Christ. If all would live according to these 
words, “‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so to them,” there would 
be good feeling and good results everywhere. 

— Herald and Presbyter. 


WHY MEN FAIL 

Major William T. Morgan enlisted as a private 
in the World War. He came out a major. On his 
return he delivered a course of lectures throughout 
the United States under the auspices of the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools. 

Among the favorite topics upon which he 
spoke were, “Why Men Fail,” “Why Men Are 
Not Promoted,” “Making Good Where You Are,” 
and “Finding and Holding a Job.” Speaking to 
a group of men from the Street Railway and Light 
Company of New Orleans, Major Morgan in- 
quired: “Is there any job in this organization you 
would like to have?” To this sally the men 
replied with a laugh. Then the Major came back 
at them by asking, ‘Do you know all about the 
job you are on?” To this there were no affirmative 
answers. 

“That’s the reason why you haven’t a bigger 
job. I have put this same question to nine 
thousand people like you in the last three weeks 
and have found none who would say they knew 
everything about their job.” 

Speaking directly of why men fail, the Major 
said: “It is safe to say that ninety per cent of all 
failures in America are caused by one or more 
of the following reasons: 

“The failure who did not find his right place in 
the world. 

“The failure who has not mastered his job. 

“The failure who has no capacity for hard work. 

“The failure who will not overcome difficulties. 

“The failure who is not reliable, not trustworthy, 
and cannot be depended upon; his character will 
not stand the spotlight of publicity. 

“The failure who is not willing to stand alone. 

“The man failing to reach the top has ceased 
to grow.” 


RALLY DAY 


RALLY AIM 

It is to bring together all the forces of the 
church which have been more or less scattered 
during the summer. 

It is to enter upon plans for aggressive work in 
every phase of the church’s life. 

It is to present a definite plan of education in 
the instructive departments of the church’s 
work. 

It is to secure the help and co-operation of each 
member in carrying out the work planned. 


PREPARATION 


A meeting of the Executive Committee, with 
the pastor, is the first step in planning the Rally. 
At this meeting the following items should be 
decided upon: 1. The Date. September 20th 
suggested. 2. The Time. 3. The Place. It may 
not be wise to use the accustomed meeting place. 
Select the place which in the opinion of the com- 
mittee is most advantageous. A special Rally 
Day Committee should be appoiuted to have 
general oversight of all the plans for the service. 


This committee should be divided into three sub- 
committees—Program Committee, Publicity Com- 
mittee and Reception Committee. 


RALLY THEMES 

Rally Day Outfit: I. Shod to walk. Deut. 33:25; 
Eph. 6:15. II. Girded to serve. Psa. 18:82; John 
13:4. III. Armed to fight. Eph 6:10; 1 Tim. 
6:12. 

- Essential Thoughts for Rally Day. “Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom.” 
Col. 3:16. 

The Rally Day Idea: ‘‘O Lord, revive thy work 
in the midst of the years.”” Hab. 3:2. 

Holding Fast, or Perseverance: Rev. 2:25, 26. 
King Robert Bruce said to his followers; “We 
have been beaten twelve times. Let us learn a 
lesson from the spider and try again.” He did 
try and succeeded, and kept on trying till he 
drove the enemy out of Scotland. 

Dreaming and Doing. Rally Day Talk to Young 
People: Dream gently and do greatly. 
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SMALL SCHOOL RALLY 

Sometimes the complaint is heard, ““We cannot 
expect to do anything—our school is too small.” 
But frequently some of the very best work on 
anniversary days, as well as on ordinary days, is 
done by the small schools. At Berlin, Ontario, 
there is a school whose average attendance is 
seventy, which had a program of unusual excel- 
lence on a recent Rally Day occasion. Miss 
Julia H. Marshall has written about it. 

We have attempted a system of grading in our 
school, and each class is expected to know certain 
Bible truths. So we determined to make Rally 
Day a stimulus to this work. Accordingly it was 
announced some weeks previous that each class 
was to choose one of their number to speak for 
them on Rally Day. The one chosen was to say 
only such things as the whole class could say. 
This aroused a great enthusiasm, as no class 
wished to be outdone by the others. 

Out of the sixteen babies on our Cradle Roll we 
had thirteen present. 

Then followed the Scripture recitations by the 
classes. 

The hour for morning worship was also given 
over to the spirit of Rally Day, and during this 
session these three seven-minute addresses were 
given: 

1. “The Bible in the Home,” in which parents 
were urged to have family worship and teach the 
Bible to their children. 

2. The Bible for Ourselves, ‘‘an illustrated prac- 
tical appeal to the children on the gift of God, 
eternal life. 

8. The Bible for Other Lands,’ an earnest 
appeal to give the Bible to the heathen nations. 


RALLY DAY AS A FORCE 


One of the most frequent of criticisms in relation 
to intellectual performances and features of 
personal character is lack of force. A particular 
sermon is pronounced excellent as a composition, 
but it lacks force. An individual is amiable or 
scholarly, but lacks force. And this criticism is 
generally regarded as a very serious one. With- 
out force of character the best of men and women 
are pliant and passive and unreliable. They may 
glide quietly enough down the stream of time, 
but when it comes to a pull for dear life, they 
are “no good.” 

In all spiritual growth there is force, just as 
there is in all growth, everywhere in the universe. 
To do good we must be more than passive; we 
must be capable of resisting and of going. One 
of the gravest needs of today in the Sunday 
School is force. A superintendent who has force 
of character may be deficient in other respects, 
but he will at least impart energy to the school. 
A Sunday School may have all the appliances of a 
good school, but for lack of force, energy, push, 
vim, it will be at the very zero point of use- 
fulness. 

One good feature about Rally Day is that it 
comes into the Sunday School year with sugges- 
tions and demands which put superintendents and 
teachers at their best, drawing forth all that they 


have of force and energy. It knocks at every door; 
it appeals to every conscience. Admit the day 
into your almanac, and you are at once con- 
scious of a new force in your work. 


BUILDING WALLS: RALLY DAY TALK 

“Behold the walls of Sparta’ (or some such 
place), said King Somebody as he pointed to his 
soldiers, ‘‘and every man a brick.” In the history 
of Israel if every man had been a brick instead of a 
gob of mud; Nehemiah had not been in Babylon 
and no occasion for any sorrowful and painful 
come-back and restoration. No city nor nation 
needs any other walls than a population true to 
God. America will owe her preservation not to 
the machinery of death but to the piety of her 
men. Nehemiah’s men returned to carving 
stones, erecting walls, and piling battlements. 
American wall-building consists in carving charac- 
ter, erecting righteousness and piling godliness. 
And ‘every one to his work.’”’ You mother to 
work with your girls, you father to work with 
your boys, you employers to work with your 
men, you everybody to work with your neigh- 
bor. All working together with Him to make 
American citizenship synonomous with manli- 
ness, goodness, and truth. Some of us are hard 
at it in Sunday Schools, in Y.M.C.A.’s, in mis- 
sions, and on street corners. But, alas, some are 
loafers and shirkers on the job. They build 
neither walls nor worm fences. They however 
often have a great deal to say about what ought 
to be done and how to do it. Nehemiah was 
burdened with some of that sort also. Blessed is 
the man who finds his work on America’s walls 
and is helping to make every man a brick. (2 Cor. 
6:1; 1 Cor. 3:9). 


A RALLY HYMN 
We are the hosts of Jesus, 
And rally in his name; 
To him whose teaching frees us 
We bring our glad acclaim. 
We lift our hearts and voices 
With fervent love and praise, 
And every one rejoices 
His banner to upraise. 


Chorus 
Then wave his glorious banner, 
And magnify his grace; 
And bring him every manner 
Of joyous love and praise. 


In Sabbath School we muster 
The army of the Lord; 
Our armor gleams with lustre; 
We march with glad accord. 
The Footsteps of the Master 
Mark out the path we tread; 
He saves us from disaster, 
And vict’ry gives instead. 
Chorus. 


We love the Holy Bible, 
Our compass and our chart; 
It brings a true revival 
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To every mind and heart. 
Its lessons teach us duty: 
The will of God to love; 
And give immortal beauty 
To all who faithful prove. 
Chorus. 
—Rev. Thomas W. Deckert. 


RALLY 


Rally, Christians, for the right, 
Move resistless in God’s might. 
Soon the day-dawn you shall see, 
Day of glorious victory. 


RALLY-DAY HYMN 


(Tune—“‘ Portuguese’) 
All hail, Rally Day, we will welcome your hours 
With hearts filled with gladness, with hands filled 
with flowers; 
With loud hallelujah we’ll sing a glad song, 
Our Sunday-school army is marching along. 


All hail to King Jesus, who saves by his grace, 

All hail to his mercy, more boundless than space; 
All hail to his gospel, wide spread o’er the land, 
All hail to Centennial’s Sunday-school band. 


How firm the foundations for Sunday-school work, 
How pressing its claims on the home and the kirk, 
How urgent the calls by the Spirit and Word 
For living and serving that honors our Lord. 


Then come, join our school, lend a hand, do your 
best; 

Our church will be strengthened, your home will be 
blest. 

Here’s welcome, thrice welcome, to all and to each, 

For boys and for girls and for those who can teach. 


RADIO FOR RALLY DAY 


Attractive “radio-grams” can be printed on 
special forms with the message printed in type- 
writer type. The message should be an urgent 
invitation to attend the Rally Day of your Sunday 
School. Use just as few words as possible. 

Where the territory to be covered is not 
large, the telegraph company messengers can be 
secured to deliver these messages, and, on an 
hourly basis, the cost is not prohibitive. 

If the regular messengers are not used, attractive 
“messenger” caps may be purchased for about 
fifteen cents each, or they may be made from 
cardboard. Use the young boys as messengers. 

Personal invitations, delivered in this manner, 
have a good effect. 


A CLASS COMPETITION 


Rally Day in the church calendar is closely 
related with the first days of school-time. Why 
not inject the interclass spirit of the school life 
as a competitive help for attendance? Pick out 
several leaders from each high-school class and 
college class, as well as from the Junior high and 
grammar grades, and urge them to have 100 per 
cent attendance of their day-school classmates, 


who attend the same Sunday school, at the Rally 
Day service. Have them come wearing their class 
colors and carrying class banners, and allow 
fifteen or twenty minutes for class yells. At the 
close of the Rally Day services make the tie-up 
between the day-school education, with a five 
minutes’ talk by a competent person. 


GET OUT OF THE RUTS 


“If we could only get our school out of the rut, 
I should be more than happy.” Thus said a super- 
intendent recently in one of the country conven- 
tions of a great Sunday School State. Ruts are 
a menace to work of any kind, and the fellow who 
permits himself to be thus limited is in a precarious 
position. It seems that many people are afraid to 
venture. They must always follow the beaten 
tracks, having little or no iniative, one of the most 
valuable of personal virtues. 


Business men in the same line used to call one 
another names, make faces at one another, and 
cut and slash prices in order to try to overcome 
competition. Nowadays they band themselves to 
gether, meet periodically, exchange views, plan 
campaigns, and this co-operation has been far 
more advantageou8 than the old method of knif- 
ing one another. Not all Christian workers in a- 
given community have proved themselves so wise. 


RALLY SONGS BY. PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 
(Tune of “Onward Christian Soldiers’’) 


Each child wears a paper “‘soldier’s cap,’’ such 
as any Primary teacher can fold, and the cockade 
may be made of white tissue paper or of gay 
flowers. Instead of a gun, each child carries a’ 
rod tipped with a bunch of gay flowers, and tne 
kiddies should be drilled to march ‘‘Like soldiers.” 


a 


We are little soldiers 
Starting out in life, 
Won’t you great big grown-ups 
Help us in the strife? 
Teach us to be loving, 
Gentle, kind and true, 
And to do to others 
As we ought to do. 


Chorus 
We are little soldiers 
Marching on the way 
Of the blessed Jesus, 
On this Rally Day. 


Teach us to be cheerful, 
Patient, sweet and mild, 
As the loving Jesus 
Wants .each little child. 
We must start out early 
Trying to prepare 
To be brave young soldiers, 
Who can do and dare. 
Chorus. 
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Great Texts and Their Treatment 


What Shall I Preach On Sunday? 


WHERE LABOR AND CAPITAL MEET 
A Labor Day Sermon 


September 6. Proverbs 22:2 


Labor Day is not a proclamation of War, but a 
program of Peace. Properly interpreted, it calls 
the rich and the poor, capital and labor, to meet 
together in friendship and fellowship, conferring 
for the common good. The pause in toil which 
Labor Day brings may well be utilized, therefore, 
in seeking a platform of mutual understanding 
upon which both capital and labor may stand; 
and this ancient text, “The rich and the poor 
meet together: the Lord is the maker of them all,” 
offers the most modern platform upon which to 
predicate possibility and promise of industrial 
peace on earth, good will amongst men. 

Let us study the planks of this Labor Day 
platform, the concrete teachings of this great text. 

I. Where do the rich and the poor meet together? 

1. They meet together at the entrance portal 
into this world. However different the trappings 
and the investitures of both prince and pauper 
alike are the solemn words: of Job true, ‘‘Naked 
came I out of my mother’s womb.” ‘We brought 
nothing into this world.” 

2. They meet together at the exit portal out of 
this world. The door of death is too straight for 
the carrying through of the smallest coin, the 
thinnest packet of stocks or bonds. “It is cer- 
tain that we can carry nothing out.”’ The richest 
of the rich and the poorest of the poor must alike 
creep naked and empty handed through the 
narrow door. ‘‘O, why should the spirit of mortal 
be proud?” 

3. The rich and poor meet together, the while 
that they tarry in this world, on the field of 
common human needs and experiences. Hunger 
and thirst, the necessity of sleep, the imperious 
ery of the lungs for air, are equally tyrant over 
beggar and billionaire; while bodily anguish and a 
broken heart bring aristocrat and mendicant to a 
common plane. King Lear and the cotter meet 
together. 

4. Together, moreover, at the Great Assize do 
the rich and the poor meet. ‘And there is no 
respect of persons.’ ‘So then every one of us 
shall give account of himself to God,” king and 
courtier and clown side by side, “naked and open 
before the eyes of Him with whom we have to do.” 

II. Why do the rich and poor thus meet to- 
gether, at these solemn trysting places? Because 
“the Lord is the maker of them all,” and he has 
made them all equal. Man-built distinctions drop 
away when God draws nigh to sinful humanity. 

Ill. Wherefore, then, should any dare to preach 
“class consciousness and class hatred” to the sons 
of men? God made them all of one blood; God 
is the Father of them all, the Judge of all, the 


“Right-Owner” of all; God has had mercy upon all, 
loves all, has glorious purposes for all, do they but 
obey his loving will. Let the rich and the poor 
meet together, therefore, in common brother- 
hood before their common Father, God. “Who 
maketh thee to differ?” ‘“What hast thou that thou | 
didst not receive?” 

IV. O Church of God, art thou not friend and 
brother to both rich and poor? Now is occasion 
and opportunity for thee to bring blessings unto 
both:— 

By quickening in the souls of rich and poor 
alike, sense of our common brotherhood, and of 
bonds that make us one; 

By encouraging both poor and rich to find the 
church of Jesus healer, helper, comforter of all, 
and to gather as brothers in the house of God; 

By proclaiming life to both rich and poor through 
faith in the Crucified; who, though he was rich, 
yet for our sakes became poor, that both poor 
and rich might have life through him. 

Thus consecrated and set apart to holy ends, 
Labor Day may be blessed of God to bring to 
pass—that the rich shall find for themselves the 
beatitude, Blessed are the poor in spirit; that the 
poor shall possess the wealth of those who are 
“rich in faith;’’ and that so the rich and the poor 
shall at last meet together in the Paradise of God. 


THE EARTH SHRINKS, THE SKIES EXPAND 
An After-Vacation Sermon 
September 13. 1 Corinthians 13:11 

Years and years had passed since boyhood, and 
on this vacation I went back to visit once more 
“every loved spot which my infancy knew’’—not 
forgetting ‘“‘the old oaken bucket which hung in 
the well.’ What was the strongest impression 
made upon me when I stood, a mature man, 
amongst those oft-pictured scenes of memory? 
Not any one of many that you might guess. 
It was this: “How little and limited everything is! 
Can that cramped outbuilding be the huge barn 
of my boyish imaginings? And that story-and- 
half little dwelling; can it be the big house in 
which we lived so long ago? The vast valley on 
which our front door looked out—what has be- 
come of it? I had thought it miles broad, and 
here I find its width scarcely a quarter of a mile. 
And what on earth has happened to the forest 
crowned mountain ranges which used to border 
our valley on either side? Their summits soared 
amongst the clouds, near to the very sky itself; 
but look at them now! Squat little ridges, sparse- 
ly sprinkled with patches cf second-growth 
maples and beeches, and nothing in sight that 
can even hint of mountain elevations!” ‘ 

I turned away from the sight with sinking heart; 
how the earth had shrivelled and shrunk! 

Yet in another moment a new thought surged 
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into my soul: “But how much bigger, higher, 
the skies are now! Astronomical studies and great 
telescopes have pushed the heavenly horizons out 
and out, millions upon millions of miles; the 
‘twinkle, twinkle, little star’ of my childish con- 
ception has become the stupendous Betelgeuse, or 
still vaster Mira, of manhood’s larger knowledge. 
Yes, and uncounted myriads of such stars I know 
have been flung across the boundless spaces. The 
earth indeed has shrunk, but how the skies have 
expanded!”’ 

And with that thought the sadness went, and 
my eager searching eyes were scanning the skies. 

Thus my sermon was rooted in my mind, and 
it grew and grew. 

1. How big with meaning, when I was a child, 
were top and whistle, jacknife and sled! Play and 
fun were all the world to me. “But when I 
became a man I put away childish things.” At 
least, I have outgrown infantile amusements and 
childhood’s toys. The skies are higher now. 

2. How many childish faults and foibles I had! 
Petulant, passionate, self-willed and unreasoning, 
I must have tried my parents terribly. ‘But 
when I became a man;” well, I can lay no claim 
to perfection now, but by God’s grace I have 
conquered those childish faults. Life has grown 
too big for such foibles. The skies are higher now. 

8. Yet must I confess that for years of my man- 
hood the physical was a major interest with me. 
The body, its comforts, its adornments, its satisfac- 
tions; material goods and earthly glories; these 
seemed all the world to me, just as the toys a score 
of years before. And I cannot but note that still 
today, to multitudes of men, things of the skies 
seem small, dim, unimportant; things of the earth, 
big and all-absorbing. But wait. When we grow 
up spiritually the earth will shrink, the skies will 
expand, things will look different. 

Now, if this be the true test of spiritual growth, 
then I thank God that I may believe that I have 
been growing in soul stature. 

4. Then what is to be the outcome of ages and 
eternities of spiritual growing up? May it not 
be that all these earthly glories and material gains 
will shrink and shrivel until they pass utterly 
out of being, for me? May not the very earth 
itself become a mere child’s-toy in my sight? It 
stands written that a youthful angel frolicking 
across the sky, cried to a great archangel near, “‘Oh, 
see what a pretty ball’ I have found floating 
here! I am going to kick it.” 

“No, no, Little One, don’t do that.” 

“And why not, please?”’ 

“Oh, because that is the earth.”’ 

And after I have been growing spiritually many 
ages it may be that mighty Mira will become a 
mere fretful midget in my sight, vast Betelgeuse and 
its myriad sisters utterly invisible. But things of 
the spirit, which now seem misty, impalpable un- 
realities, will attain to be gigantic in bigness and 
meaning, out there in the ages to come. 

This is the lesson which I learned on my vaca- 
tion. The earth shrinks, but the skies expand. 
And henceforth may we truly emphasize the big 
things of life; the things that will show eternally 
great, when we have “grown up” spiritually. 


ALL THINGS ARE YOURS! 
A Christian Optimism Sermon 
September 20. 1 Corinthians 3:21 - 

Paul was an incurable optimist. Which is to 
say that Paul had vision; could see beyond. Writ- 
ing to poor and lowly he told them that since 
they were Christ’s, and Christ was God’s, there- 
fore all things in this and every world were theirs. 

So must every Christian with vision be fan 
optimist, believing that all good things come 
seeking him, if he will but put forth his hand and 
take. ‘All things are mine,” is his creed. 

1. All the splendors of Nature are yours— 
if you have eyes to see. “I do not own an inch 
of land, but all I see is mine,” sings an American 
poet. Looking from a marble palace over far 
stretches of splendid scenery, a cultured guest 
said to his hostess, ‘‘This is all mine. Yonder 
glorious mountains, yonder lakes and water- 
falls, the indesdribable beauty of those autumn 
woods—it is all mine!” 

Yes, some of us have traveled this summer 
through Canadian Rockies, or across the golden 
Caribbean, or along the orient Pacific, or amongst 
New England hills; and the best of all which we 
saw was our own, and came seeking us. ‘‘All things 
are yours,” if you can appropriate. 

2. All the glories of literature, Music, Art, are 
yours—if you have insight to appreciate. Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, Dante, Shakespeare wrote for me; 
Emerson’s essays are mine; though in music my 
own soul is tongue-tied it is my song which that 
inspired melodist is singing. ‘‘Kings’ Treasuries,” 
Ruskin calls libraries; and all their accumulated 
treasures are my own. Do not envy Croesus, 
Plutus, nor modern Nabob his gold, for “all 
things are yours!”’ 

8. All the riches of Life are yours—if you have 
hands to lay hold of them. Some speak of life 
as poor; but life is marvellously rich with great 
ideals, aspirations, experiences, potencies, to the 
man who can “lay hold on the life which is life 
indeed.” Friendship, and service, and heroism, 
and consecration to high and holy causes, with 
love and suffering and self-sacrifice, all these are 
yours to crowd life with divinest meaning. 

4. All the infinite treasures of God’s Love are 
yours —if you have heart in which to store them. 
O splendid, this infinite inheritance! Salvation is 
yours; and peace; and joy; and heaven’s glory; 
and eternal communion with Christ your Lord. 
All, all these riches are yours, if you have faith 
to grasp; if you have heart-room in which to store 
them up. 

5. Yet pause a moment, Beloved, upon these 
impressive Lessons: 

1. All these things are yours, but you must 
enter into possession. Neither nature nor litera- 
ture nor life nor the love of God can actually 
enrich you, until you learn to “‘possess your pos- 
sessions,” 

2. “ALL things are yours;” don’t be content 
with only a part of your patrimony. 

Claim the whole range of Truth as your own. 
Don’t take Paul and leave Apollos, don’t choose 
Cephas, but reject Paul; don’t limit yourself to 
Calvin when Wesley also has divine truths for you. 
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“ALL things are yours;” don’t be content with 
less than a full-orbed Christian character. Claim 
the whole sphere of spiritual blessings as your own; 
attain unto the full cycle of Christian graces in 
your life. 

3. And let every one remember that the in- 
spired Apostle conditions his optimism upon an IF 


implied. ‘“‘All things are yours, (IF) ye are 
Christ’s.”” But what, if not? Then nothing is 
yours! Pauper! Disinherited, and by your own 
choice! 


“How many hired servants of my father’s have 
bread enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger.” Tired of being a pauper, come back to 
your Father, ang all shall indeed be yours. 


WHAT CAN YOU SEE THROUGH A PAIR OF 
SPECTACLES? 

A Parable Sermon to Youngsters, Which Gets 
Oldsters Too 

Rally Day, September 27. Matthew 6:22, 23 

Now, Boys and Girls, I have here a curious pair 
of spectacles which is the text of my sermon to 
you this morning. Our tinker, an ingenious fellow, 
made these spectacles for me out of tin—just the 
way they make those cars you know which are 
. called tin lizzies. 

Queer looking spectacles, aren’t they? ... 
made of tin, and have no lenses to see through. 
But here are lots of lenses in this little box, and 
as I put them into the frames I will preach to you 
on this subject: What Can You See Through a 
Pair of Spectacles? 

Did you know, Youngsters, that lying right 
beside you all night while you are asleep there is 
a pair of spectacles a good deal like these? . . 
Nobody can see them, but they are there all right. 
Did you know that? ... And in the morning, 
just when you are waking up, you reach out to 
the stand or chair by your bedside and, without 
knowing it, put on those spectacles that haven’t 
any glasses in them. . . . Well now, right beside 
those invisible spectacle frames there are lying, on 
the stand or chair, lots of lenses. They are in- 
visible too, but they are there. And about the 
minute you get wide awake you reach over and 
choose a pair of lenses and put them into your 
invisible spectacles, to look through all that day. 

Now let me show you some of my lenses. These 
first ones are blue—blue as indigo. As I look at 
you through them I declare you all look dreadfully 
blue . .. yes, and all the people in the church 
are blue . . . and the pipe organ, the pews, the 
cushions, the carpet, the windows . . . they are 
all as blue as blue can be! 

Well, now, suppose that when you wake up 
tomorrow morning you pick out a pair of blue 
lenses... T1l tell you what will happen— 
Everything in your room looks blue to you... 
your clothes and shoes look blue as you put them 
on... you go down stairs, and mother looks 
blue, and father, and sister . . . and the break- 
fast is blue—blue as indigo. You start off to 
school. The trees and fences and grass (or the 
snow, if it is winter) all have a miserable blue 
color. At school the teacher is a regular “blue- 
jay,” the scholars look blue, books, blackboard, 


desks, everything, is blue... blue... . blue! 
You live the’whole day through in a blue world 

where everything and everybody are all blue, 

and you don’t know why. 

But here is another pair of lenses that I am 
going to put into these spectacles of mine. . 
hello, these are sunshiny glasses! My, how bright 
and beautiful and sunshiny you all do look! 
Yes, and the windows, the walls, the pulpit, 
the people, the choir, the organ, they all look 
just as though they had been painted over with 
golden light! . . . aren’t they fine and shiny and 
be-eau-tiful! 

Well, when you wake up tomorrow morning, if 
you will just pick out your sunshiny lenses and - 
put them into your invisible spectacles, you will 
have the biggest surprise of your life. Your room 
will be flooded with melted sunshine, your clothes 
will be made out of cloth-of-gold, you will walk 
down stairs in golden slippers, and all the break- 
fast and the family will look as though they had 
taken a bath in liquid gold. Then trees and 
walks and fields, school and teacher and scholars, 
will all look bright and sunshiny as can be—and 
you will wonder why? 

Now here is the secret of it all. Everything 
depends on the color of the glasses that you put 
into your invisible spectacles when you wake up 
in the morning. 

So every morning, the very first thing you do, 
pray a little prayer to Jesus and ask Him to show 
you the sunshiny glasses of gladness and good 
humor, and put them into your spectacles. Then 
wear those golden sunshine glasses right along, 
and you will be glad and happy all through the 
day. 

(This is only a portion of the sermon which 
held both youngsters and oldsters intensely in- 
terested. Discs of red glass (love), of green glass 
(jealousy), of clear glass (a clean conscience), of 
black cardboard (sins), and several others, were 
used to show how the soul sees, and what things 
blur, mar or entirely shut out the vision of God 
and beauty and goodness. And how to have “‘the 
light of the body”’ clear, and “‘the whole body full 
of light.’’) 


LABOR VERSUS IDLENESS 

Labor is honorable; it is man’s appointed lot. 
The man who is too lazy to work reflects dishonor 
upon his race. Adam had to work, even before 
he fell. He was commanded to dress the garden | 
and keep it. After he fell he had to work much 
harder, so as to extract from the earth a living 
for himself and his. 

Man is especially fitted to labor. He can adapt 
himself to all forms of profitable industry. More- 
over labor is a blessing to man. It insures for him 
good health, good morals, good food, and a com- 
fortable home. 

Idleness is a curse to man. Compare the condi- 
tion of the idle savages with that of the industrious 
civilized and enlightened. Idleness is the hotbed 
of vice and crime. Labor insures cleanliness and 
uprightness of life, a clear conscience, and healthy 
sound, refreshing sleep. Blessed is the man who 
works. 
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Outlines 


LAZARUS, THE POOR BEGGAR 

Text: Luke 16:20-22. 

I. Here, the Beggar’s Suffering 

1. Afflicted—full of sores. 

2. Poor—without food and protection. 

3. Forsaken—no friends who are able to help. 

4. Despised—dogs only for his company. 

II. Death, The Beggar’s Release 

1. Relieved—all physical suffering gone. 

2. Liberated—the prison house opened and the 
prisoner freed. 

3. Triumphant—borne by angels to Abraham’s 
bosom. 

IlI. Heaven, the Beggar’s Comfort 

1. Contented—fear and distress forever gone. 

2. Satisfied—every need fully supplied. ° 

3. Honored—in Abraham’s bosom. 

4. Glorified—‘forever with the Lord.” 

—Rev. W. F. Elliott 

THE TEACHING STATE 

Text: “All thy children shall be taught of the 
Lord and great shall be the peace of thy children.” 
Isaiah 54:18. 

The state founded and supports the public 
schools as part of its equipment for strengthening 
itself, and for developing its citizens. The public 
school system was founded by the Puritans very 
soon after their coming to America. 

Education must develop the whole man. 

1. Must give physical training. One third of 
the young men of the United States, between 
twenty-one years and thirty years, were unfit 
for military duty because of physical defects, 
most of which could have been overcome by 
proper training. 

2. Must develop and train the mental powers. 
It is not enough to give merely a religious educa- 
tion as is done in some countries. It must be 
thorough enough to fit the young for all needed work. 

3. Must include moral and spiritual training. 
An intellectual training fits one to do more but 
does not determine the moral character of what 
he does. 

The education that is molded by the Christian 
religion will bring “‘great peace’”’ to the state and 
its citizens. 


LIFE’S SATURDAY EVENING 

“‘And that day was the preparation, and the 
Sabbath drew on.’”’ Luke 23:54. 

I. The Saturday evening of the week. 

1. In meditation. 2. In Bible-reading. 3. In 
prayer. 4. In earnest preparation for the duties of 
the approaching day. 

Il. The Saturday evening of life. 

1. The work of the week is ended. 2. The per- 
formance of the week is judged. 3. The wages of 
the week are paid. 4. The day of rest is at hand. 

III. The Saturday evening of time. 

1. The winding up of the affairs of the world. 2. 
The extensive diffusion of the Gospel. 3. The last 
conflict of great principles. 4. The dawn of the 


Millennium. 


CHRIST THE WAY 
“Tam the way.” John 16:6. 
Christ is our way to the Father. 
I. A new way. 
II. A perpetual or living way. 
III. A patent way. 
IV. A plain way. 
V. A holy way. 
VI. An exclusive way. 


THE CHRISTIAN HUSBANDMAN 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters; for thou 
shalt find it after many days.”’ Eccl. 11:1. 

Parallel between the husbandman and the 
Christian as a worker. 

I. In the scattering of seed. 

II. In the interval between seed-time and 
harvest. 

III. In the certainty of the harvest. 

IV. In the necessity of exertion. 

V. In the dependence on the divine blessing. 

CONSCIENCE 

“Herein do I exercise myself, to have always a 
conscience void of offence toward God, and toward 
men.” Acts. 24:16. 

I. The nature of the change which conscience 
undergoes in conversion. 

1. It is enlightened. 2. It is appeased. 38. It is 
purified. 4. It is rendered susceptible. 

II. The exercise that is required in maintaining 
a conscience void of offence. 

1. Frequent recourse to the blood of sprinkling. 
2. Earnest prayer for the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 3. Diligent perusal of the Bible. 4. Habitual 
realization of the powers of the world to come. 
5. Strict subjection of thought, word, and 
action to a sense of duty. 


PLAYING THE GAME 

“We then as workers together with him.” 
2. Gor.62lr 

Upon investigation an American magazine 
found that co-operative games, that is, those 
requiring two or more on a side, are more popular 
than individual games where one plays alone. In 
the Christian game co-operative work gets the 
biggest job done. 

I. The human body is the finest example of 
team work. Paul used the human body as an 
example of the church with its many members and 
their varied functions. 

II. Jesus magnified labor. There never was a 
labor problem unti! Jesus said, “The laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” There is no such thing as 
an aristocracy of laziness in the Christian life. 
Jesus called his disciples husbandmen, builders, 
soldiers, fishermen. All these terms imply labor. 
Jesus never said, “Blessed are the lazy for they 
shall escape work.” 

III. Paul emphasized the need of Christians 
working together. The one word which describes 
modern civilization is ‘‘together.’”’” The “together 
system” is the modern way of building empires; 
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the old one-man political method is passed. The 
church must win the world together. Team work 
is the big thing. 

Some folks are fit to live, but not fit to live with. 
Some folks know how to work, but they want to 
do it all alone. 

The individual bee has no sense, but the hive 
has. Bees know what to do with the drone; they 
sting him to death. 


IV. Paul emphasizes, too, that we are not 
workers only with each other but “with Him.” 
This fact guarantees success.—Rev. Herbert Booth, 
Smith, D.D. 


THE WAY TO HEAVEN 


“And an highway shal! be there, and a way, and 
it shall be called, The way of holiness; the unclean 
shall not p2ss over it; but it shall be for those; 
the wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err 
therein. No lion shall be there, nor any ravenous 
beast shall go up thereon, it shall not be found 
there; but the redeemed shall walk there. And 
the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to 
Zion with songs, and everlasting joy upon their 
heads: they shall obtain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away.”’ Isa. 35:8-10. 


I. The way to heaven is a highway. 

II. The way to heaven is a holy way. 
III. The way to heaven is a plain way. 
IV. The way to heaven is a safe way. 
V. The way to heaven is a happy way. 


PREACHERS’ FAVORITE TEXTS 
By Dr. J. N. Garst 

Thomas Boston’s ‘‘Behold the Lamb of God 
That Taketh Away the Sin of the World.” 

John Wesley’s “Thou Art Not Far From the 
Kingdom of God.” 

Thomas Chalmers’ “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
and Thou Shalt Be Saved.”’ 

Andrew Fuller’s “(Come Unto Me, All Ye That 
Labor and are Heayy Laden and I Will Give 
You Rest.’’ 

John Bunyan’s “Him That Cometh to Me I 
Will in No Wise Cast Out.” 


THE GREAT OUTDOORS 
Rey. A. H. Voerman 

The Well of the Bible. 

The Well in the Wilderness. 

The Well Near a City. 

The Well in a Strange Land. 

The Well Far Away. 

The Well in a Valley. 

The Well Most Precious. 

The Well of Salvation. 

The Well of Past Days. 

The Well That is Useless. 


SIX SHORT SUNDAY EVENING SERMONS 
on 
Things That Keep Us From God 
By C. V. VanDerLinden 
General Text: Prov. 6:16 (First Clause). 
The Hurry of Life. 1 Kings 20:40. 
The Attractions of Worldliness. Titus 2:12. 
The Lack of a Frank Confession. Matt. 10:32. 
Irregularity of Spiritual Nourishment. Isaiah 2:3. 
Grieving the Spirit. Eph. 4:30. 
Deliberate Disobedience. Heb. 4:11. 


SUNDAY NIGHT LECTURES AND SPECIAL 
SERVICES 
Dr. H. S. Fritsch 


Twenty-three evenings the attendance was — 


458 when Dr. Fritsch lectured and an average 
of 205 when special services were held—17 of 
these lectures drew an average of 522 persons. 
First Series 

Will Power. 

The Memory. 

The Emotions. 

Common Sense. 

A Sense of Humor. 

The Imagination 

Beauty. 

Second Series 

Love’s Choice. 

Love’s Basis. 

Love’s Laws. 

Love’s End. 

Love’s Triumph. 

Third Series 

Forcing Your Luck. 

Discovering Your Genius. 

Laying Your Ghosts. 

Conquering Your Moods. 

Holding Your Poise. 


PRESENT DAY TOPICS 
Rey. G. A. Rowles 

Faith and the Day’s Work. 
The Pace That Kills. 
The Plus Element in Religion. 
Life’s Margins. 
The Positive Motive. 
The Golden Rule vs. the Radium Rule. 


SERMON TOPICS 
Rev. Henry L. Allen 
Series 1 
Jesus’ Greatest Question. Luke 9:20. 
Pilate’s Question. Matt. 27:22. 
Paul’s Question. Acts 22:10. 
The Jailer’s Question. Acts 16:30. 
The Young Man’s Question. Matt. 19:20. 
The Prophet’s Question. 1 Kings 18:21. 
Series II 
The Joyful Christ. 
The Democratic Christ. 
The Charming Christ. 
The Magnetic Christ. 
The Pre-eminent Christ. 
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THE BEST OF RECENT SERMONS 


Rey. John Richelsen, D.D., Rev. Gerland E. Lenski 


Impossible Neutrality 


REV. JOHN RICHELSEN, D.D. 


“Joseph of Arimathea, an honorable counsellor 
—came, and went in boldly unto Pilate, and 
craved the body of Jesus.’’. Mark 15:43. 


Neutrality is indifference to the success or fail- 
ure of a conflict. It may be friendliness toward 
both sides of a controversy. It means taking no 
part. And partizanship is the opposite of neu- 
trality. 

Joseph of Arimathea was a member of the San- 
hedrim. Like Nicodemus, he was a Ruler of the 
Jews. When Jesus was brought to trial before the 
Sanhedrim Joseph of Arimathea was one of his 
judges. At that time nothing is told us of this 
Joseph. But in a subsequent statement we are 
told of him, ‘‘the same had not consented to the 
counsel and deed of them.” 


The first impression made on us by Joseph of 
Arimathea is that of conservatism, neutrality and 
justice. His sense of justice forbade his voting for 
Jesus’ crucifixion on the night before the execution: 
his conservatism kept him from taking any 
decided stand in Jesus’ behalf: his neutrality com- 
manded his silence. 

It is evident that something happened within 
Joseph’s heart during the hours in which Jesus 
hung on the Cross which changed his attitude 
from benevolent neutrality to bold partizanship. 
On the evening of Good Friday, Pilate was sought 


by an unexpected visitor with an astonishing - 


request: “Joseph of Arimathea, an honorable 


aed 


counsellor—came, and went in boldly unto Pilate 
and craved the body of Jesus.” 

The request was a frank avowal by this Ruler 
of Israel of his partizanship for Jesus. There is 
contained in it a thrill of loyalty to a new friend- 
ship. It was not simply an act of justice. The 
high color of the picture presented us is the red of 
the blood of partizanship. There is something to 
grip us in the throat when we finally hear this 
Joseph of Arimathea request of Pontius Pilate: 
“Your Excellency, I ask for the body of Jesus of 
Nazareth which is hanging on the Cross on Cal- 


vary!” Also it will not be possible for us to miss. 


certain conclusions about our own partizanship 
toward Jesus Christ, or our lack of it. 

Intense friendship, and neutrality, are mutually 
exclusive sentiments. Man cannot both love and 
be neutral toward the same object. Justice and 
neutrality are compatible. Love and partizan- 
ship are compatible. But love and neutrality are 
incompatible. Where there is affection neutrality 


is impossible. 


Previous to the incident related in the text the 
attitude of Joseph of Arimathea toward Jesus 
must be characterized as neutral. Such an 
attitude of neutrality is often justified. It may 
be justified on the grounds of indifference toward 
an issue. Not every conflict is worthy of our 
attention. In the administration of justice the 
only honorable attitude is that of neutrality. 

Little fault may be found with the conservative 
neutrality of Joseph of Arimathea so long as Jesus 
Christ meant to him only a good man who was 
unjustly accused. Joseph had probably done his 
full duty in the Sanhedrim. He had defended 
Jesus. Yet it should be realized that Joseph had 
defended Jesus only as he would and should have 
defended any other man who was not receiving 
justice. 

Neutrality and friendship, however, are incom- 
patible. You will remember Jesus’ praise of 
friendship: “‘Greater love hath no man than this 
that a man lay down his life for his friend.”” That 
which would cause one to lay down his life for 
another, such friendship, is not compatible with 
neutrality. One may not lose all sense of justice, 
when friendship is involved, but the sense of 
unbiased neutrality and indifference is gone for- 
ever even when one finds it necessary to execute 
justice. One does not ask justice of a friend. 
One demands justice from anyone, as a right. 
You do a man no favor in granting him justice. 
It is his prerogative. It is your duty. 

In being just to him, Joseph was no partizan of 
Jesus. From a friend one expects partizanship. 
And the deeper the friendship the keener the 
partizanship. Is there a partizanship equal to 
that of a mother? Love knows only partizanship: 
no partizanship, no love. So long as Jesus was no 
particular friend of Joseph of Arimathea, an 
attitude of neutrality and justice was altogether 
honorable. But a combination of love and 
neutrality is impossible. Could you be neutral 
toward your mother? Your child? When Joseph 
came to love Jesus he could no longer avoid the 
open declaration of his partizanship. 

It were difficult to overstate the effect of 
Joseph’s conduct over many thousands of men and 
women in Jerusalem. It must have swayed a 
multitude in favor of Jesus. The face of Pilate 
surely expressed frank astonishment. The Roman 
soldiers who participated in the execution could 
hardly have felt at ease in their former conclusions 
concerning Jesus. The reputation which Joseph 
of Arimathea, “the honorable counsellor,” had 
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gained through many years of worthy .living, the 
standing he commanded with his fellowmen, all 
was now thrown as influence to the cause of the 
Lord. 

Before the partizanship of Joseph was declared, 
there may have been unanimity of condemnation 
against Christ in the market places of Jerusalem. 
It is not difficult to imagine oneself overhearing 
the gossip in the bazaars of the city: “This Jesus 
who was crucified yesterday was surely a miserable 
deceiver and blasphemer.’’ And another concurs: 
“All those simple-minded followers of his were 
nothing but silly fools.”” And a third: “They must 
have felt proud of their Lord when they saw him 
hanging with thieves and murderers—that was 
where he belonged.” 

But how disconcerting to their complacency of 
condemnation must it have been when one came 
and asked: ‘‘Have you heard that Joseph of 
Arimathea has turned and become a disciple of 
the crucified Jesus?’”? One can imagine nothing 
but the laughter of unbelief, “What?” The 
venerable Joseph, the Ruler of the Sanhedrim? 
You are out of your mind! Joseph of Arimathea 
is one of the finest men- of our nation.” 

But then came corroboration of the strange 
news. The account of the request before Pilate 
was verified. The details of Joseph’s purchases of 
spices and fine linen to anoint the body of Jesus 
were established beyond doubt, as well as that 
more intimate and personal tribute of devotion, 
the laying of Jesus’ body in the tomb reserved for 
Joseph himself. So the facts were established 
incontrovertibly: Joseph had become Jesus’ 
partizan. His endorsement of Jesus was un- 
equivocal. It was sensational. 

If you are a real partizan of Jesus Christ your 
one chief concern is how, when and where, you 
may best honor his name and extend his influence 
over the world. So long as Jesus is no particular 
friend of yours you may honorably give him the 
justice he deserves and stop there. But as a 
partizan of his your chief concern will be to declare 
and emphasize your allegiance and loyalty and 
devotion. 

I’ think’ Joseph logked upon Jesus on the Cross 
and heard what he said and saw how he died: and 
so recalled many other things concerning Jesus, 
and finally gave his unreserved affection to him. 
And as the sun began to sink in the west and the 
shadows of the crosses lengthened and the body 
on the middle cross had grown entirely still, Joseph 
began to think of what would now soon follow— 
the usual treatment of an executed criminal’s 
remains—the lacerated body thrown naked into a 
grave in the potter’s field before sun-down. 

Probably then the thought was born in him: 
“It is too bad that Jesus’ disciples have not 
sufficient influence to save the body of Jesus from 
this desecration!—Pilate could issue an order to 
prevent this needless humiliation—But none of 
these Galileans are of sufficient importance to have 
any weight with Pilate.” Yet the matter could 
not thus be dismissed from his mind, while the 
question arose, “But if I, myself, should go, would 
not Pilate listen?” 

The usual attitude of the Jewish Rabbis toward 


the representative of Rome, is well-known. q 
were humiliating to a Ruler of the Jews to fee 
compelled to ask a favor of the politician whom 
Caesar had sent to Jerusalem. No doubt Joseph 
of Arimthea recoiled from the suggestion. “It 
would be no service to Jesus now anyway; for he 
is dead.—It is too late to do anything now.—No 
other grave can now be prepared before sun-down!’’ 
But a conclusion was insistent: “If you really loved 
Jesus you would not have your own splendid 
mausoleum stand empty here, nearby, while the 
body of your friend was thrown into the potter’s 
field!”’ 

The crisis for Jospeh’s soul was then at hand. 
“Tf I go to Pilate and obtain the body of Jesus and 
place it in my own tomb I will be hated by all my 
fellowmen, be laughed ‘at in derision and place a 
life-long stigma on my name. That I will not do. 
That I cannot do!” Regretfully he would leave 
Golgatha. 

Once more he looks upon Jesus on the Cross. 
He sees and believes that which millions since that 
day have learned at the foot of the Cross: Jesus is 
the Saviour, he is our best friend. 

Then Joseph of Arimathea wrapped his cloak 
about him and stepped quickly and firmly down 
Calvary’s hill and across Kedron. Men saluted 
him as he passed them on his way: “‘Peace with 
thee, Rabbi!’ ‘Peace, Rabbi Joseph!’’—But 
Joseph replied without seeing or stopping. 

You may follow him as he goes through the 
gates into the city. He comes to the palace of 
the Roman Governor. The soldier on guard is 
astonished at the request of the Rabbi for an 
immediate interview with Pontius Pilate. But 
the soldier only salutes and goes. In a moment 
there sounds the measured tread of the palace 
guards, and the Captain transmits the message: 
“His Excellency will hear you. He grants you 
audiencel”’ 

Now you see Rabbi Joseph of Arimathea as he 
crosses the marble floor of the Judgment Halli and 
stands before Pontius Pilate: you hear his words: 
“Your Excellency, I ask for the body of Jesus of 
Nazareth which is hanging on the Cross on 
Calvary!”’ 


THE COURTESY OF JESUS ; 

Though born in a manger he had always the air 
of a prince. He was unfailingly courteous, and 
his courtesy had the rare quality of always being. 
as unstrained as it was sincere. It has not a 
smooth side for the great and a rough side for the 
poor. He was as princely among his fishermen 
friends as when Pontius Pilate, even while he 
crucified him, felt constrained to have put above 
his head the inscription, ‘‘This is Jesus the King.” 
He reclaimed courtesans by being courtly. He 
caused his intimates to become gentlemen 
without ever mentioning the word. He was no 
bluff democrat, slapping men upon the shoulder in 
token of his gracious descent to their level. His 
unfailing courtesy made them instinctively wipe 
their feet, leaving market-place and fishing-boat 
as though they crossed the mosaic pavement of 
a palace to walk as courtiers with the king.’ 

—Frederick William Norwood. 
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- armor, turning to look upon Peter. 


~ tells of man’s transgressions. 


In The Book Called Human Life 


A Picture Sermon:‘* Through Eye Gate as Well as Ear Gate’’ 
REY. GERLAND E. LENSKI, D.D. 


(Note: When this sermon was preached a copy 
of the picture “The Denial of St. Peter,” by 
Harrack—Brown’s Famous Pictures, No. 876— 
was placed in the hands of each person present. 
Thus through eye-gates as well as ear-gates the 
sermon made its appeal. The picture represents 
Christ as he is led away by a Roman soldier in 
Peter’s face 
is downcast. 

Inexpensive pictures can be had in representa- 
tion of a great many Bible scenes. We are sure, 


~ as in this case, they would add to the interest and 


= 


impressiveness of the sermon.—Editor Expositor.) 

Text: “And the Lord turned, and looked upon 
Peter. And Peter remembered the word of the 
Lord, how he said unto him, Before the cock crow, 
thou shalt deny me thrice. And Peter went out 
and wept bitterly.” Luke 22, 61-63. 

In the book called Human Life there are few 
chapters more instructive than that one which 
To look back over 
the record of things left undone, of things poorly 
done, of things wrongly done, may not be a cheer- 
ful service for the ordinary individual to perform. 
At the same time, it may be a highly beneficial 
service. To the soul seeking higher things the 
bitter remembrance of past transgressions are 
often stepping-stones to holiness and to God. 


Beyond a doubt one of the saddest memories 
that the Apostle Peter carried with him to his 
grave was that of his denial of his Lord and 
Master. We may be sure that not only on that 
night of the denial but on many another night the 


~ eyes of Peter were wet with tears as he remembered 


his disgrace in the high priest’s hall. And yet 
there were few occurrences in the life of Peter that 
resulted so beneficially to his soul’s welfare as this 
one. What did this incident mean to Peter? It 
meant self-knowledge, a realization of how piti- 
fully weak our human nature is when brought 
face to face with temptation. It means a better 
knowledge of the Saviour, a realization of the 
goodness of the Saviour who is able to forgive 
beyond all that we desire or deserve at his hands. 
It meant renewed consecration, a strengthened 
faith and a glorious hope for the future. Meaning 
all this, shall we not say that the bitterest memory 
of Peter’s life was also one of the most beneficial? 

The deepest wound in the heart of man is the 
wound that sin has made. The heaviest burden 
that we bear is the burden of our own unrepented 
and unforgiven wrong-doing. Our lives are rest- 
less. Our hearts are disquieted within us. So 
often we wonder why. It is because the burden of 
our own wrong-doing rests so heavily upon us. 

In Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress Christian in his 
dream meets a man clothed in rags with a book in 
his hand and a burden upon his back. Christian 
says: “I looked and saw him open the book and 
read therein; and as he read, he wept and trembled, 
and not being able to continue, he brake out with 


a lamentable cry, saying, What shall I do? I am 
undone by reason of the burden that lieth heavily 
upon me. I care not what I meet if so be I can 
also meet deliverance from this burden.” The 
man with the burden, weeping and lamenting— 
who is he but Peter of old and you and me today? 
The burden that bows us down is the thought If 
our past transgressions. If one comes to tell us 
how we can rid ourselves of our burden, shall we 
not call that one dearer than a friend? And if 
that one shall be a man named Peter, a man of 
like passions and transgressions with ourselves, 
shall we not give ourselves all the more willingly 
to his acquaintance and to the obedience of his 
word and example? 

I. There are various faults that we can find in 
the character of Peter to account for his weakness 
in the hour of his testing. If we were to select one 
fault to blame more than another, may we not say 
that this fault was Peter’s tendency to heed too 
much what men had to say and too little what the 
Master had to say? 

In Harrach’s picture of the denial Peter stands 
outside of the hall of the chief priest with some of 
the’soldiers and servants of the household. Along 
the upper corridor the Master is being led away 
by a brutal Roman guard. Peter has come to this 
place to help the Master, to do the Master’s 
bidding. How does he find himself here among 
these soldiers and servants unable to do what he 
set out to do? The picture suggests the explana- 
tion. Peter has been listening to the soldiers and 
servants more than he has to the call of Christ. 
A hostile crowd of men and the taunt of a servant 
girl—these foes have frightened him out of his 
wits and he has not. only not dared to help Christ 
but he has even gone so far as to declare to these 
strangers that he has never known Christ! 


One of the most wicked and terrifying devils 
that the faithful Christian has to face in this life 
is that one by the name “What will people say?” 
When Peter was with the disciples on a previous 
occasion this devil was also present and in order 
to please him Peter professed a devotion to the 
Master that he did not really have. “Lord, I will 
go with thee even unto death.” It was a beautiful 
declaration of devotion. The only thing wrong 
with it was that it was more a playing to the 
gallery than it was an expression of true faith in 
the Master. When Peter stood without the high 
priest’s hall warming himself while Jesus was 
being tried within, this little devil “What will 
people say?’’ was again present. “I never knew 
the man!’ Peter had told his questioners on this 
oceasion, thus proving quite plainly that here 
again he feared the devil of criticism and opposi- 
tion more than he loved the Master. 

There are few, if any, among truly intelligent 
people, who do not immediately recognize the 
power of the truth that has come to the world in 
Jesus Christ and its claim upon the lives of all. 
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And yet, why is it that, recognizing this, we as 
professing Christians make such a sorry affair of 
the Christian life? Is not one of the chief reasons 
this, that, like Peter, we incline to listen too much 
to the criticisms of men and too little to the votce 
of Christ? Is not our trouble Peter’s trouble, 
namely, that we have allowed the little devil 
named “What will people say?’ too often to 
frighten us out of our wits? 

“What I ought to do is the only thing that con- 
cerns me—not what people may say!’ How nicely 
those dramatic words roll out of our mouths, but 
how poorly do we put them to practise! A certain 
young man would have become a member of the 
church months ago, but the crowd he traveled with 
laughed at religion and so he gave the whole 
matter up. A certain young woman did not wish 
to offend the people with whom she was stopping 
and so she gave up her church and now spends her 
Sundays in silly, trivial amusements. “I know 
that I ought to do it—but what will people say?” 
O how many times since the days of Peter has 
Christ been crucified afresh on that shameful 
cross? Oh, how many times have we been the 
very ones to do it and, unlike Peter, have forgotten 
to go out into the night and to weep bitter tears 
over our cowardice and shame? 


II. If Peter’s chief fault was that he feared too 
much the hatred of hostile men and listened too 
little to the words of Christ, his chief merit may 
be said to have been a sensitive conscience, a 
conscience which, in spite of weakness and sin did 
not allow him to forget what his duty toward his 
Saviour was. 


“And the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter. 
And Peter remembered the word of the Lord, how 
he said unto him, before the cock crow thou shalt 
deny me thrice.”’ Harrach’s picture is to illustrate 
these words of our text. On the overhanging vine 
the cock is crowing, announcing the approach of 
morning. From the raised corridor the Master 
gazes sorrowfully upon his faithless disciple. 
Peter stands with clouded face and with knitted 
brow. The realization of what he has done is 
slowly filtering into his mind. Morning is at hand, 
but it is not morning in the soul of Peter. In his 
heart all is darkness and despair and night. He 
has proven himself false and traitorous to the 
Saviour and now this Saviour is being led away to 
be killed! 


The redeeming thing in the character of Peter 
was the sensitiveness of his conscience. The artist 
in the picture has made a noble effort to call this 
fact to our attention. The face of Peter—look at 
it—and you will see such a look of bitterness and 
pain as is rarely seen save on the faces of those 
who have fallen from God and who condemn 
themselves without excuse. See the outstretched 
hand that touches the wall. Peter is a laboring 
man, but this hand is plainly that of a man who is 
more than a mere laborer. Does not its grace and 
beauty bespeak a certain sensitiveness of nature, 
a sensitiveness that could and should lead its 
possessor, upon recognition of sin, to go out onto 
some secret place and to weep bitter tears of 
repentance? 


The redeeming thing with Peter was the sensi- 
tiveness of his conscience. The damning thing 
with so many of us is that we have allowed our 
consciences to become calloused and hardened like 
so much sole leather. Suppose the ordinary man 
of today finds himself in an embarrassing position. 
Suppose that under the stress of circumstances 
more or less like those that once confronted Peter, 
this modern man violates the sacred obligations 
of truth, faith, honor and friendship. What does 
he do about it? Does he go forth and shed bitter 
tears of repentance? Does he make the memory 
of this one sin a preventive for its repetition in the 
future? How often does he do nothing of the 
kind! How often does he forget the first transac- 
tion as soon as he can! How often does he do the 
same thing over again, the same circumstances 
arising, without so much as blinking an eye! | 

If there is one thing that we people need to do 
in order to know God and to be his children it is 
to keep the window of conscience clean and un- 
beclouded. The most immediate and direct way 
by which God may deal with us through his Holy 
Spirit is through conscience. If we refuse to hear 
his voice when he speaks through conscience how 
can we ever expect to hear him at all? 

“Tt is necessary to lie in order to carry on | 
business today.’”” God have mercy on the soul of 
the man of today who speaks in this fashion. God 
have mercy upon him and send him the light of 
truth lest his conscience should become so seared 
with sin that he shall no longer recognize God’s 
Spirit striving with his own. 

“Whatever my conscience, enlightened by the 
word of Christ, bids me do, that I will strive to do 
with all my might.” God bless the man who 
speaks thus and help him, as he helped Peter of 
old, out of sin into the righteousness of faith that 
saves everlastingly. 

III. On the shores of Galilee, days after the 
crucifixion and resurrection, the Master and his 
faithless disciples meet again. It is the Master 
who speaks: ‘‘Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me more than these?’”’ And Simon, son of Jonas, 
once called Peter, which means rock, replies: 
“Lord, Thou knowest that I love thee.” Thereup- 
on the reinstatement follows and the commission 
is given: “Feed my lambs. Feed my sheep.” 


Concerning the forgiveness of Peter and his 
reinstatement as a disciple we might ask some very 
difficult questions. How was it that Christ for- 
gave Peter and how is it that God for Christ’s sake 
forgives penitent sinners today? Christ died on 
the cross, the innocent for the guilty, that all who 
repent and believe may have forgiveness. Such is 
our statement of the doctrine of forgiveness. But 
now, how shall we make this doctrine clear and 
intelligible and reasonable? How shall it be ex- 
plained that you and I shall each say: “‘I see it. I 
understand it. It is my soul’s comfort and hope?” 


There are some things in human life the simple 
“why” and “wherefore” of which we cannot ex- 
plain in words the reality of which however we 
cannot deny. Our homes are lighted by electricity. 
What a convenience electricity is! Yet no man can 
explain what it is and why it does what it does. 
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Does that fact make electricity any the less real 
and useful? It is very much the same way with 
the grace of God which comes to us in Jesus 
Christ. How Christ blots out all the bitterness 
of the past with his tender word: “Son, thy sins be 
forgiven thee,” we are not able to explain in a 
way that our poor minds can grasp. At the same 
time, is it not enough for us to know that he can 
and does do that for us? Is it not enough for us 
to see Peter cleansed, forgiven and renewed, tak- 
ing up the battle again, this time fighting it out 
until victory at last is won? 

A lighted room does not explain but it does 
prove the usefulness of electricity. The after life of 


Peter may not explain but it does prove the reality 
of the blessedness and usefulness of the forgiveness 
which Christ came to bring to us at the cost of 
his own life. After all, is not the reality of a good 
thing more precious by far than a book full of 
instructions concerning it? 


In the Book Called Human Life there are few 
chapters more instructive than that one which 
deals with man’s transgressions. To the soul seek- 
ing better things the bitter remembrance of the 
past may become stepping-stones to holiness and 
to God. May God in his mercy show his grace in 
Jesus Christ to this end. 


FOR MINISTERS ONLY 


The Clergymens Co-Operative Beneficial Association 
Lancaster, Penna. 
“Largest Clergymens Protective Association of its Kind in the World’”’ 


Ps INH PS 


THREE CLASSES OF PROTECTION 


ORIGINAL OR CLASS ‘‘A”? CERTIFICATE 
Sickness, Accident and Old Age Protection 


Cost: $12.00 per Year 
Benefits: 
$10 per week for Confining Sickness, after first week 
$10 per week for Accident Disability 
$100 for Natural Death 
$2,000 for Accidental Death; or for Accidental Loss of 
Members 
Annuity: Income of Invested Funds per year for life, 
upon reaching age 65, to those who joined prior 
to 51st birthday, maximum $150. 


CLASS ‘‘D” CERTIFICATE 
Accident Protection 


Cost: $6.00 per Year 
Benefits: 
$20 per week for Total Accident Disability 
$10 per week for Partial Disability 
$1,000 for Accidental Death. 


CLASS ‘‘C” CERTIFICATE 
Sickness and Accident Protection 


Cost: $12.00 per Year 
Benefits: 
$15 per week for Sickness or Accident 
$15 per week for 3 weeks of Convalescence 
$15 per week for period of Quarantine 
$250 for Accidental Death 
There is an $8.00 annual dues form of Class C Certificate, 
also—paying $10 per week benefits. 


FACTS 

The Clergymens Co-Operative Beneficial Association 
was organized in 1907; and operates under Fraternal 
Insurance Laws of the State. 

Present Membership is over 9,000. 

Benefits of far over ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS 
have been paid to members. 

A Surplus of over $200,000 has accumulated for the 
protection of and assurance to members. 

Endorsed by Ministers everywhere. 


Among the Unsolicited 


Lansford, Pa., May 14, 1925. 
Dear Brethren:—Please accept my thanks for the 
very generous response of your Association to my claim 
for sick benefits. I am glad to belong to such an Associa- 
tion and hope I may not have to make another claim until 

I have reached the pension age. 
Fraternally yours, 
Rey. Alexander Gilmore. 


Michigan City, Ind., May 18, 1925. 
Gentlemen:—Your letter containing check to settle 
my claim at hand. I am very grateful to you for making 
the allowance that you did. I felt that you would be fair. 
I can assure you that I appreciate your courtesy and shall 
now be able and more ready to boost your organization 


whenever I have the chance. 
Yours grately, Rev. A. P. Meyer. 
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BISHOP E. D. MOUZON’S LATEST BOOK— 


THE MISSIONARY EVANGEL 
Delivered as the Fondren Lectures of 1925 
Press reports and personal comments proclaim this series of lectures as of 
exceptional interest, profound thought, eloquently delivered and containing 
inspiration and instruction which should be given to all the Christian World. 


CONTENTS 


I. The Evangel andthe Bible. II. The Message Concerning the Human Soul. 
III. The Christian View of God. IV. The Gospel of the Cross. 
V. The Sanctification of All Life. 


191 pages. 12 months. Cloth binding, $1.50 


Published by THE COKESBURY PRESS 


Order from Your Own Religious Book Store 


COKESBURY PRESS, Publishera 
MARTA TEN. 
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-ORTANT RECENT BOOKS 


REV. I. J. SWANSON, D.D. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 

_ November 8th to 14th gives you an opportunity 
to plan a program that will reach every child in 
your community as well as every father and 
mother. Call a conference of other ministers in 
your community, the principal of your school, 
the librarian, and book dealers, newspaper editors, 
and citizens you know are interested in character- 
building and plan a worth while campaign. Line 
up your young people and mother’s clubs to work 
with you, and devote your Sunday evening services 
to opening and closing the feature. If you want 
suggestions, write us what’ you plan to do, and we 
shall give you names and addresses of publishers 
who will supply you with poster material and new 
ideas.— The Expositor. 


The Galilean, by Nathaniel Micklem, M.A. 157 
pp. Doran. $1.75. The author is a professor at the 
Selly Oak Colleges, England. In simple, non-technical 
language, he answers from a study of the life and 
teaching of Jesus, the question, ‘““‘What is religion?”’ His 
interpretation is stated in terms of modern thought. 
He recognizes the questions which, at the present 
moment, perplex earnest inquirers into the religion 
taught by Jesus. The book is marked by the author’s 
own genuine faith and devotion. It gives a clear as 
well as an inspiring outline of the teaching of the 
Master. It treats of Jesus as Carpenter, Healer, 
Friend, Reformer, Son of God, and Teacher. 


The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus, by James 
Alex. Robertson, D.D. 288 pp. Doran. $2.00. The 
fifth impression of a book originally issued in 1917. 
It may fairly be called a great book. It unfolds Jesus’ 
growing consciousness of God—“throughout the entire 
career of his mature manhood he was consciously 
dwelling in the soul of God.”” The book is a stimulus 
to analytic thought and reflection upon Jesus’ con- 
sciousness of God. It is based upon a study of the 
Synoptic Gospels. Its main headings are: The God- 
Consciousness of Jesus, The Divine Vocation of Jesus, 
and the Cross in the Experience of Jesus. 

The Great Themes of Jesus, by William Thomson 
Hanzsche, M.A. 159 pp. Revell. $1.25. This book 
is written with the practical aim of getting ‘‘something 
of the spirit of Jesus’ sympathy, kindliness and re- 
demptive love into our modern lives.’”’ The spirit of 
the book is fine, its interpretation of the main teachings 
of Jesus is clear, and its practical purpose is evident on 
every page. Its main topics are, The Authority of 
Jesus, The Fatherhood of God, The Brotherhood of 
Man, The Kingdom of God, Faith, The Atonement, 
Prayer, and The Spirit of Jesus and the Problems of 
Today. 

The Four Gospels and the Christian Life, by 
Walter B. Denny, S.T.M. 205 pp. The Pilgrim Press. 
$1.00. This book is especially adapted for the use of 
High school and College students. While it gives the 


modern point of view in regard to the date, authorship 
and purpose of each of the Four Gospels, its main 
purpose is to bring the student into living contact with 
Jesus Christ and his way of living. The chapters on 
The Historical Jesus and The Christ of Experience are 
particularly helpful; they ought to make the reader 
hear and obey the call, “Follow me.” The author 
gives valuable lists of books for further reference and 
study. 

Christ in High School Life, by Ralph P. Claggett. 
205 pp. The Abingdon Press. $1.00. This book has 
grown out of the author’s long and successful experience 
with boys, as a Y.M.C.A. secretary. It covers the 
problems of life and conduct which high school pupils 
meet. It is based upon a study of the teaching of 
Jesus, and its aim is to relate his teaching to the 
personal life of boys. It suggests many practical, 
ethical and religious topics for group discussion. 

The Faith of St. Paul, A Study of St. Paul as the 
Interpreter of Jesus, by. D. M. Ross, D.D. 237 pp. 
$2.00. Doran. In certain quarters it is being urged 
that Paul stands in the way of the Christianity of 
Christ. The cry is raised, ‘“Back to Jesus from Paul.” 
Dr. Ross here shows Paul as our best interpreter of 
Jesus, and suggests a new motto, ““Back to Jesus with 
Paul.” This is an important, illuminating and con- 
vincing book; it deserves to be read by all who seek to 
understand both Paul and Jesus. Its main sections 
are, The dependence of Paul upon Jesus, and Paul the: 
interpreter of Jesus. The latter deals with the place 
of goodness in the religious life, Law or Spirit, The 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, The supremacy of love, 
The Grace of God, God in Christ, Lordship over the 
world, and The new humanity. 


Christian Salvation, A Modern Interpretation, by 
George Cross, Rochester Theological Seminary. 254 pp. 
The University of Chicago Press. $2.50. Prof. Cross 
here critically examines the various Christian theories 
of salvation, including that of the Christian Jew, 
Catholic Sacramentalism (East and West), and Pro- 
testant views, both those of the Reformers and of 
modern times. The last named regards salvation as 
the progressive fulfillment of personality and the saved 
community. This is Prof. Cross’ own point of view. 
In developing it, he discusses its bearing upon sin and 
forgiveness, atonement, the world to come, and the 
significance of Jesus’ personality to it all. The author 
urges, with genuine evangelistic zeal and purpose, that 
salvation is the preserving and developing of the values 
of personality and that personality comes to its ful- 
filment in and through the community of persons. The 
emphasis of this interesting book is upon salvation as 
the attainment of the best way of living, both for the 
individual andthe community, through adoption of 


the Way of Jesus. 


The Ten Greatest Christian Doctrines, byt ; 
J. C. Massee, D.D. 188 pp. Doran. $1.50. _ 
author is a distinguished Fundamentalist. Hi 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, where these 
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The Book of the Hour in Religion 
WHAT AND WHY IS MAN? 


By Richard LaRue Swain—Author of ““What and Where is God? 


Contents: 


Who Made God? How Did God Make the Human Body? Is the Method of 


Human Propagation Ideal? How Is the Soul Made? Why Did God Make Man at All? Why Were 
We Not Born in Heaven? Does God Cause Earthquakes and Cyclones? Where Did Sik Ooms 


From? Did Man “Fall Upward?” 


Does Environment Determine Character? 


Is Conversion 


Necessary? Why Did Jesus Die? Why Do We Pray? Is There a Hell? Is There a Heaven? 
THE BOOK OF THE HOUR IN RELIGION 


For What Do We Live? 


Probable Price, $1.75 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY 
By William Pierson Merrill 

_Dr. Merrill’s method is to draw a comparison between 
Liberal Christianity and two types at the opposite ex- 
tremes of Christian faith, the Authoritarian and the 
Humanitarian; and then, to institute a similar comparison 
between Liberal Christianity and the teaching of Christ 
and of the Apostle Paul. Probable Price, $1.50 


CARDINAL IDEAS OF ISAIAH 
By Charles E. Jefferson 

“Why should we study the problems of a little nation so 
insignificant as Judah? The answer to that question is 
that it is not necessary to have a great nation if your pur- 
pose is to study human nature. Just a little nation of a 
few hundred thousand will do as well, if not better. When 
a chemist wants to learn about water, he does not need 
the Atlantic Ocean.” Probable Price, $1.75 


REALITY IN WORSHIP 
By Willard L. Sperry 

“Reality in Worship” lays out and uses a new avenue of 
approach to its theme. 


Dean Sperry digs in the subsoil of his subject and sets 
himself the task of answering the question, ‘‘What is sup- 
posed to go on in us and to happen to us when we are at 
church?” Probable Price, $2.50 


THE CHURCH OF THE SPIRIT 
By Francis G. Peabody, Author of “Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question.” 

Are you tired of newspaper religion? Of verbal platform 
battling over its pros and cons? Here is a book to make 
the quarrelsome in the churches ashamed. It does not ask 
its readers to feed on husks. Price, $2.00 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: HIS TIMES, HIS LIFE, AND 
HIS TEACHING 
By Joseph Klausner. 

Though Jesus was a Jew, his followers are not Jews. 
This “great contradiction” constitutes the difficult and 
complicated problem in every attempt to portray the life 
of Jesus. The present book is an attempt to solve this 
problem. It does not seek to ascertain the superiority of 
Judaism to Christianity nor the superiority of Christianity 
to Judaism; but simply how Judaism differs and remains 


distinct from Christianity or Christianity from Judaism. 
Price, $4.50 


THE FOUR GOSPELS. A Study in Origins. 
By Canon B. H. Streeter. 

You have always wanted to handle and compare the old 
manuscripts of the Gospel, say the final authoritative one 
hundred on which all our present knowledge of the Sayings 
of the Master and the Beginnings of the Church is based. 

Keep Canon Streeter company through “The Four 
Gospels” and you will feel that great desire of your life 
has been gratified. Price $3.50 


JOHN HEYL VINCENT: A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
By Leon H. Vincent = 

Bishop John H. Vincent was a stalwart American. 

Here is biography worthy of his amazingly dynamic 
career as schoolmaster, circuit rider, city missionary, 
theological student, parish minister, editor, leader of 
Institutes, the advocate of reform in Sunday school 
methods, his connection with the Chautauqua movement 
and the founding of the Chautauqua Reading Circle, his 
work as a bishop, first in the United States and then in 
Europe, etc., etc., ete. Probable Price, $3.50 


THE RELIGION OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL 
By Dr. R. Kittel b 
pats at last is ‘‘something really new on the Old Testa- 
ment. 
Seen through the spectacles that Dr.Kittel providesmany 
Old Testament characters and narratives assume a quite 
different complexion. Probable Price, $1.75 


THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 
By Henry Thatcher Fowler 

This volume deals with the rise and spread of the 
Christian Church in the first century A. D.; the origin of 
its earliest writings; and a summary view of their final 
collection in the New Testament. Distinctive emphasis 
is put on the transition from the early Jewish to the 
Gentile form of Christianity with its own quite different 
background, partly Greek and partly Roman as well as 
Oriental. Probable Price, $2.50 


SHARING IN CREATION 
By W. Cosby Bell r 
“Sharing in Creation” concludes that the full solutions of 
most of our problems remain yet to be worked out; and 
that every question of theory brings us sooner or later 
face to face with something to be done. Christianity, 
therefore, is neither a philosophy nor a life, but both, and 
both at the same time. Probable Price, $2.00 
ALTERNATIVE VIEWS OF THE BIBLE 
By John Bloore a 
An earnest effort to assist the general reader to appraise 
the bearing of the critical views of the Bible upon the 
authenticity and the permanent value and authority of the 
Christian Scriptures. Probable Price, $1.50 


NINETEENTH CENTURY EVOLUTION AND AFTER 
By Marshall Dawson Price $1.50 


WHERE EVOLUTION AND RELIGION MEET 
By John M. and Merle C. Coulter Price $1.00 
Two extra good books for church people on evolution. 


Why put in “for church people?’”’ Because the authors 
are men of sound personal religion and sound science. 

This double qualification equips them to mediate 
between the scientists who are talkative, but ignorant, 
of real religion and church spokesmen who are talk- 
ative, but ignorant, of real science. 


Do Not Overlook These Timely Volumes 


Fosdick: ‘“The Modern Use of the Bible’”_--------------- 
Robinson: ‘The Gospel of John” ..-_-------- grrccct 
MacLeod: “Mental Hygiene as Taught by J PSUS eee bes uk es 
Wilcox: “The Man from an African Jungle” - ------------- 


lau: “The Wonder of Life’’- -----------------:----5---- 
pep baieers “Conversion: Christian and Non-Christian”’- --- 


At your bookstore, or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 


ATLANTA BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


New York City, N. Y. 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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chapters were preached to great congregations which 
“heard the Word with gladness.’’ Dr. Masse is fertile 
in illustration, powerful in argument, and contagious 
in his faith. The Ten Greatest Christian Doctrines 
discussed are: Of God, Man, Revelation, Sin, Forgive- 
ness, Eternal Life, Holiness, The Church, The Great 
Commission, and The Return of the Lord. 


Studies in Criticism and Revelation, by Thomas 
Jollie Smith, M.A. 192 pp. Redvell. $1.50. The 
author is Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Studies, University of Melbourne. He wields a tren- 
chant pen in this discussion of the conclusions of the 
Higher Critics, attacking their fundamental positions, 
with regard to revelation, supernatural intervention, 
and denial of miracles. Modernists will remain uncon- 
vinced by his arguments, doubtless; the orthodox will 
regard this book as an able defence (which it is) of the 
traditional point of view regarding the nature and 
authority of Scripture, and its absolute dependability 
in its revelation of the will of God for man. Prof. 
Smith maintains that modern Higher and Historical 
Criticism is based upon a bad philosophy and an 
unsound scientific method. He uses recent archaeo- 
logical discoveries to confute and confound the Higher 
Critics. A scholarly and able book, challenging with 
evidence and argument the positions of extreme Higher 
Criticism. 

Introduction to The Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament, by Prof. A. T. Robertson, LL.D. 
300 pp. Doran. The author is one of the foremost 
Greek New Testament scholars in the world. He has 
taught New Testament Textual Criticism for over a 
generation, and now puts the fruit of his study and 
teaching into this volume. It is a fascinating field of 
study for all New Testament students. Prof. Robert- 
son leads the student through it in a way that makes 
him see the limitations of the Textus Receptus, the 
value of Wescott and Hort’s text, and the bearing of 
the newer Ms. discoveries upon the whole matter. 
The appended bibliography is very cmplete and of 
great value to all students of the subject. 


The Episcopal White Book, by Herbert Warren 
Hunter. 96 pp. Woolverton Printing Co. An inter- 
esting booklet, setting forth among other things, the 
claims of the Protestant Episcopal church to be in the 
Apostolic Succession, just as much as the Roman 
Catholic and Greek Orthodox churches. The succes- 
sion is traced through the Anglican and British Celtic 
churches, down to the Apostolic Age. In the author’s 
opinion the Protestant Episcopal church of the U. S. 
is a genuinely Catholic church. He gives also a brief 
and clear account of the general teaching of his church, 
its ritual, usages, and present-day activities. This 
little book will make members of other churches better 
acquainted with the special characteristics of the 
Episcopal church in its type of government, worship 
and work. 

As At the First, by Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 
171 pp. Doran. $1.25. The author is a distinguished 
London preacher. His frequent addresses to American 
audiences have won him a host of friends. In this book, 
he describes with rare spiritual insight the early life of 
the Church, whose members the New Testament 
variously characterizes as disciples, witnesses, saints, 
believers, friends, Christians and fools. He gives 
life-like pen portraits of Andrew, Thomas, Aristarchus, 
Epaphroditus, and certain women, His closing 
chapter is on “The Inevitable Christ.” It is good to 
read such a book as this, for it shows the joy and power 
of the primitive church; it is good also to reflect that 
the Church of today has also her saints and heroes. 

The Historical Development of Christianity, 
by Oscar L. Joseph, Litt.D. 189 pp. Scribner’s, $1.50. 
This admirable handbook fills a real need for a com- 


pact, well-balanced outline of the development of 
Christianity through the Church from Apostolic days 
until the present. The progress of Christian thought 
is traced in an illuminating way; and one learns from 
this story of victories over various heresies, of triumphs 
over foes both within and without the church, which 
show the unfolding and maintenance of a divine life 
within the institution. The reader gets a clear idea of 
the important events and leaders of the Church 
throughout the centuries, as well as a stimulating 
estimate of her present task. The book is suited both 
for private and group study. 

The Curriculum of Religious Education, by 
William C. Bower, Professor of Religious Education, 
College of the Bible, Lexington. 283 pp. Scribner’s. 


The new approach to the making of a curriculum of_ 


religious education is well stated by the author. He 
tells us, “The curriculum is here conceived in terms of 
enriched and controlled experience. 
the farthest possible remove from that which has 
dominated traditional education” which “has placed 
materials at the center of the process; the view here 
presented places experience at the enter.” This is a 
revolutionary principle; it is ably presented and 
expounded by the author. It leads him into a discus- 
sion of the worth of present experience, its nature, how 
it is enriched and controlled, the origin and function 
of knowledge, the principle of reality and of continuity, 
the analysis of experience, what constitutes the curricu-' 
lum, and religious education through social participa- 
tion. This book is worthy of the serious study of all 
who are seeking enlightenment upon the’ new trend 
of thought on curriculum making. 

Sentence Sermons, by Roy L. Smith, D.D. 188 pp. 
Revell. $1.50. 
uously successful preachers of the Northwest. These 
sentence sermons first appeared in the Minneapolis 
“Tribune,” and were afterwards syndicated by the 
Chicago ‘‘Tribune’’ to many other leading newspapers 
of the country, They are pithy, pointed, practical 
amplifications of striking phrases coined by the author. 
They are full of homely philosophy, and enlivened by 
wit and humor. Here is an example: A Grouch— 
Never lifts another man’s load, Never made a neigh- 
borhood happier, Makes a poor father, Usually has a 
small funeral, Does the most damage to himself, Tries 
the patience of God, Calls his grouchiness reasonable 
conservatism. 


Craftsmen of the Soul, And Other Addresses, by 
Gaius Glenn Atkins, D.D. 203 pp. Revell. Twelve 
sermons by this noted Detroit preacher, who is himself 
“a craftsman of the soul.’”’ The sermons are marked by 
spiritual insight, an optimism that is based upon faith 
in man as well as faith in God and by loyalty to the 
very essence of the Christian Gospel. 


Sermons by Leaders of the Scottish Pulpit. 
editied by D. P. Thomson, M.A. 249 pp. Doran. 
$2.50. These twenty-one sermons show that the 
Scottish pulpit maintains its great traditions of 
expository insight, devotion to the things of the Spirit, 
intellectual power, practical aim, and evangelistic 
passion. This is great preaching. Included among the 
contributors are such men as Drs. James Black, George 
H. Morrison, A. C. Hill and John White. 


The Credibility of the Virgin Birth, by Orville 
E. Crain. 105 pp. Abingdon. A thorough and com- 
petent outline of the evidences, Scriptural and his- 
torical, for belief in the Virgin Birth. In his closing 
chapter the author shows the value for the Christian 
church of this article of our faith. We know of no 
book within the same compass, which is as able and 
aca as this on the credibility of the Virgin 

irth. 
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The author is one of the conspic- 


This view is at — 
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The Hypocrite in the 
Synagogue 


BIBLE MESSAGES, Vol. VI 


Great Revival Addresses 


CONTENTS 
The Hypocrite in the Synagogue 


Jesus had often watched the Pharisees in their endless religious 
ceremonies. He had seen the victims slain by the thousands. 
He had seen the incense rising and the altars smoking. He had 
seen the Pharisees in long robes, saying long prayers with long 
faces. And itis out of His pregnant comment regarding them, that 
this striking message is written. Be sure to read it! 


Millions Now Living are Already Dead 


There are those who would tell us that millions now living will 
never die. But if you have ever put your ear to the ground and 
listened to the tramp, tramp, tramp of earth’s millions in the great 
onward march to eternity, you will appreciate this ringing gospel 
challenge to the millions now living who are already dead. 


The Hardest Commandment of All 


Which is it? In these days of banks and vaults, and stocks and 
bonds, and billions of gold and silver, men are selling their souls 
at wholesale. They are closing their ears to the ominous rumble 
from Sinai’s smoking crown. And this is a ringing, gripping mes- 
sage for the times—The Hardest Commandment of All. q 


If Not Christ—Then Whom? 


Another hard hitting gospel sermon for this high-powered, 


A De Luxe Quality Black Le- super-educated, worldly wise age of today. Men need salvation. 
ee ee ce And they need a Saviour who saves wherever we are, each hour 
“ar epics a5 aligns of the day, each day of the year, north and south of the equator 
8% in. - k y3 ? : .) 
#24 gees rage emecket on both sides of the ocean, world without end FOREVER! 


Size of page 634 x 4. 


Other Striking Revival Sermons in this Book 


IT IS B. C. OR A. D. IN YOUR SOUL? BRINGING THE DEAD TO LIFE 
DALLYING WITH DESTINY THE CHOICE OF A MASTER 
THE ONE THING GOD WILL NOT FORGIVE SAINTS AND SINNERS 

THE INSIDE OF THE PLATTER FACE TO FACE WITH GOD 
THE TERMS OF PARDON GETTING THE FACTS 


WHAT MAY HAPPEN AT ANY MOMENT 


THESE BURNING MESSAGES ARE DEDICATED TO THE GREAT COMMISSION OF PREACHING THE 
GOSPEL AND THE SUPREME JOY OF WINNING SOULS 


; PO Ten A ROMTT Ont Cover 0 0a. eee ood ete Ree ERE eee “50 $2.75 
Above Fifteen Addresses in De Luxe Loose Leaf Cover-.------------- $2 
The Addresses without Cover (Just Loose Leaves Only) ----------------------------------- pint oh a: 
Price of the De Luxe Cover only... --------------------~-------- 00 nr rerr rrr Ey Se 


Willar a Vice Te tee 


Blank Leaves, per hundred__.------------------------------ 
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‘“‘News’’ or ‘‘Facts’’ 

The recent report of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches shows 26 Union churches in the state with 
a membership of 3,269. These churches raised last 
year $64,610 for home expenses, while the offerings 
for benevolences were $4,537. Possibly the situation 
of these churches is such, in relation to the nature 
of the communities that they serve, that their strength 
must inevitably go in the early years into home work 
and the building of a. local organization. None the 
less the facts illustrate what many have regarded as an 
intrinsic weakness of lack of denominational attach- 
ment.—Congregationalist. 

* * Ox 

A few weeks ago, a Christian church in this city 
received a present of a beautiful pulpit Bipnle. The 
cover bore this inscription: 

“Presented to 
WEST END PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Rev. A. Edwin Keigwin, D.D., Pastor 
by 
RIVERSIDE SYNAGOGUE 
Rev. Edward Lissman, Rabbi’ 

On the flyleaf of the pulpit Bible is written: 

“This Bible is presented to West End Presbyterian 
Church through the medium of its beloved pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. A. Edwin Keigwin, by Riverside Synagogue, 
under the auspices of its minister, Rabbi Edward 
Lissman, as an expression of the highest esteem that 
should prevail between Christian and Jew in the inter- 
ests of peace, harmony and fraternity, thereby per- 
petuating by precept and example an abiding faith 
in the Living God, as the Father of all mankind; and 
it is also the fervent hope of the donor that this sacred 
volume may be an indelible inspiration to link the two 
congregations together in a patriotic attitude to 
further the highest ideals of American citizenship, 
and mutually co-operate to strengthen the divine 
tenets of justice, mercy, and truth, for the glory of God, 
and the sacred evolution of our Great Democracy. 

“Kdward Lissman, Rabbi.’ 

Some time before, the West End Church presented 
a silk American flag to Riverside Synagogue as a token 
of good will. It is announced that at the annual 
Thanksgiving service in November next the West End 
Church and Grace Methodist Episcopal Church would 
unite in the observance of the day as guests of the 
Riverside Synagogue.—The Christian Advocate, N. W. 


PERSONAL 
Calvin’s Birthplace 

The house where John Calvin was born on July 9, 
1509, at Noyon, Aisne, is to be reconstructed both as 
a meeting place and a historic museum. The Society 
of French Protestantism which has for its object the 
preservation of all historic relics concerning the 
Reformation and the Huguenots appeals to all Ameri- 
cans interested to help carry out this plan. 

This old 15th century house where Calvin was born 
could be seen until 1918 behind the Hotel de France 
in the quaint Picard town of Noyon which the Germans 
occupied until 1917, abandoned, then reoccupied again 
and partially destroyed during the last advance of 
1918. 

Noyon, which gave birth to one of the foremost 
founders of Protestantism, has no Protestant church. 
The Protestants of the neighborhood, Calvinists, or 
Baptists, meet in private houses for their religious 
services. The Calvin memorial when built (and the 
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building depends on the response of the public) will 
serve both as a church and as a museum where all the 
relics relating to the reformer will be placed.—Presby- 
terian Banner. 

* * * 

Rev. Owen Spencer Watkins, a Wesleyan Methodist 
minister, has been appointed an honorary chaplain to 
King George of England. He is the first Noncon- 
formist to receive such an appointment. Mr. Watkins 
has been for a number of years a chaplain in the 
army.—Watchman-Examiner. 

* See 

The records of the Fairfax county, Virginia, grand 

jury, show an indictment against John Cockrell for not 


‘having attended the parish church for two months. 


The date is November 19, 1754.— United Presbyterian. 
* * * 

An Episcopalian pastor in Springfield, Ill., has 
organized a new society. It is called ““The Old Fogey’s 
Club.” It has but one requirement—that a man must 
stay at home with his family at least one night in the 
week.— United Presbyterian. 

+ eS 

That the preachers’ sons do not live up to the tradi- 
tion of ‘‘total depravity, ’’ which is supposed to be their 
fate in life, is indicated by records being made by two 
sons of Methodist parsonages. Correspondence be- 
tween Bishop E. H. Hughes and the Rev. J. W. Oborn 
of Warsaw, Ind., reveals that their two sons, both 
Methodist ministers, during the past year have regis- 
tered seven hundred per cent and one thousand per 
cent, respectively, increases in cash and pledge to the 
World Service Mission Fund of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.—Central Christian Advocate. 

* * x 
GENERAL 

Roger W. Babson, America’s statistical expert, 
says that prohibition is responsible for the improved 
business conditions in this country. He says that the 
saving of our former waste of $2,000,000,000 each 
year for liquor has given a tremendous impetus to 
home-building and automobile-purchasing and bank 
deposits and business in department stores. He says 
that the tendency of business would normally have been 
downward. 

kok * 

We want. That is the chief mark of a human soul. 
It begins life with a ery; it reaches forth with craving 
as long as it lives, to its very last breath. If perchance 
it ceases to want something more, something higher, 
that moment it ceases to live a life worthy of human 
soul. Central Christian Advocate. 

eek ace 

John Buchan, novelist and historian, has been 
visiting America. He has had his eyes and ears open 
and his finger on the pulse of our people. This is his 
advice to his countrymen, delivered at a dinner of the 
English-Speaking Union: “If Britain would assist 
America in preventing the smuggling of aliens, drugs, 
and drink, it would do more to bring her into the com- 
mon tasks of the world than a century of unintelligent 
satire and melodramatic appeal.” These are indeed 
words of truth and soberness.—Christian Advocate. 

2k feet eae 

A passenger on a steamer from Bombay to London 
asked the captain whether liquor could be procured 
at Zanzibar, where the vessel was to touch. The 
captain said, “You could get it. I know Zanzibar 
well, and here the Mohammedans form the greater 
part of the ruling community, and the Mohammedan 
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Year after year ministers plan and preach and 
work in an effort to render a greater service in their 
community. Many are successful; their congrega- 
tions grow; there is enthusiasm on every hand. 
There are others who seemingly work equally as 
hard yet their efforts are met with indifference. 


In most cases it will be found that these ministers 
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Will Help to Make Your Church What You Wish it 
Might Be—What You Know it Should Be 


who are forging ahead have adopted some form of 
sane, dignified publicity to assist them in their 


work. They keep their entire congregation in- 
formed and interested in the work they have 
planned for their Church. There are several dif- 
ferent forms of Church Publicity now in use but the 
one plan that has proven itself of the most value 
to all classes of churches is 


The Parish Paper Plan 


It costs the church nothing to start or maintain; 
it reaches the active members; it reaches those who 
cannot attend church; it reaches those who should 
attend church; it displaces indifference with en- 
thusiasm. Just what a Parish Paper may do for 
your church rests entirely with you. 

There are ministers who hesitate about starting 
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a Parish Paper because they feel they lack business 
training. To those the Parish Paper offers an op- 
portunity to broaden themselves and place them in 
closer touch with their business associates. The 
Parish Paper Plan is not difficult, especially with 
our service which brings to you “A Parish Paper 


You Can Afford to Use.” 


Please send samples, prices and descriptive booklet of your 
Parish Paper Plan. 
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law is against the taking of strong drink. The only 
way in which you can get drink in Zanzibar is by making 
a declaration that you are a Christian.” Is it any wonder 
that Christian missions make slow headway in lands 
where the name of Christian is associated with the trade 
in liquor and narcotics, and where the vices which 
corrupt the natives are practiced by visitors from so- 
called Christian countries?—Christian Advocate. 
¥Eoe EX 

Dr. Alington, the head master of Eton, said in a 
lecture, on the authority of a friend: “After one of his 
foreign tours, as a champion of Indian interests, Mr. 
Gandhi was received by a tremendous meeting of 
people in Calcutta. He was the popular hero of the 
day, and the place was crowded with 15,000 Bengalis 
come to welcome him. My friend was the one English- 
man present. For three hours the orators of Bengal 
spoke in praise of themselves and Mr. Gandhi; and 
then came the great moment when Mr. Gandhi rose 
. . . His speech consisted of one sentence, and 
one sentence only: ‘The man to whom I owe most and 
to whom all India owes most is a man who never set his 
foot in India—and that was Christ.’ 

“And then he sat down. That was the whole of 
Mr. Gandhi’s speech ‘When a man like that’ (this is 
Dr. Alington’s quiet comment) ‘speaks of our Lord in 
that way, it does suggest that India is looking to Christ 
in a way it has never looked before.’ ”’ 

x ok Ox 

In the effort to appreciate various forms of great- 
ness, let us not underestimate the value of a simply 
good life. Just to be good: to keep life pure from de- 
grading elements, to make it constantly helpful in little 
ways to those who are touched by it, to keep one’s 
spirit always sweet, and avoid all manner of petty 
anger and irritability—that is an ideal as noble as it 
is difficult—Edward Howard Griggs. 

* Oe * 


Among the decisions and recommendations arrived 
at by the Congress for Christian Work in South America 
which closed its sessions recently in Montevideo, this 
significant suggestion was made that all Protestant 
churches be named the “Evangelical church of Brazil,” 
or of Chile, or other national division within which it is 
located; and that the North American denominational 
name, “Presbyterian,” or ‘‘Methodist,’” etc., be 
placed underneath in parenthesis. This is in line with 
the policy of developing a Protestant church within 
each republic and with a policy of not continuing in 
other lands those subdivisions of evangelical Chris- 
tianity which have their foundation back in the history 
of another age and civilization. It is looking towards 
the day of united Protestantism.—The Baptist. 

a ee 

Religious ar.d educational work are claiming fifty- 

eight per cent of the members of the class just gradu- 
ated at Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 
who have made a decision in regard to their life work. 
Of the entire class, forty per cent are entering these 
_two vocations. Religious work of various kinds will 
take twenty-three per cent of this year’s graduates 
who have chosen a vocation, while thirty-five per cent 
are entering educational work. Religious service has 
appealed especially to Ohio Wesleyan men, exactly one- 
fourth of those making their decision having decided 
to devote their lives to some form of this work. The 
ministry is claiming twenty-five men, while missionary 
work is taking three others. Two will enter social 
service work, another has selected the Young Men’s 
Christian Association as his field of activity, and 
another is undecided. 

Members of the class just graduated will enter a total 
of twenty-one different occupations. Although the 
college graduate is credited with a belief that he knows 
it all, forty-seven per cent of the Ohio Wesleyan class 


will enroll for graduate study next year 
Northwestern. ; 
Hues ee : 

The boards of church erection in six of the leading 
denominations report that more churches are being 
built this year than in any previous year. They report 
that requests have been received for more than $30,000,- 
000 in loans.— United Presbyterian. 

ee ee 

The Christian Century reports that a recent canvass 
of the 8,652 students at the University of Michigan 
disclosed the fact that 5,700 are members of some 
church, and that only 1,515 have no religious preference. 
Methodists headed the list, with 1,209 church members, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Ro- 
man Catholics and Jews following in that order. A 
surprising feature of the returns was that more men 
than women students hold church affiliations. The 
report showed 4,195 men, as compared with 1,505 
women; holding membership in some church. 

* * x 
All India Christian 

“I go down to the municipal liprary as much as I 
can,” writes an English missionary in India. ‘Many 
disaffected (Hindus, Mohammedans, Sikhs, etc.) con- 
gregate there to read the papers. A member of St. 
Andrew’s is honorary librarian. He tells me that it is 
most difficult to keep the peace between the excited 
disputants. One day the talk was about hindrances to 
social union caused by the caste system, and it was 
acknowledged that all the caste rules were not as 
beneficial as they were in the old days . . . It was 
suggested that caste could be removed with advantage 
to the country. ‘Oh no!’ said a Hindu, ‘Impossible! 
If we do away with caste the country will become 
Christian!’ ’’—The Mission Field. 

ok ok 

Must America’s youth learn obedience to law from 
the youth of China? “A nation’s strength depends 
upon obedience to law. If the people of a country are 
not obedient to law she can never be strong. That is 
why the habit of obeying the law is so important in 
any country. It has a close relation not only to the 
welfare of the country but also to individual character. 
You cannot be counted a good citizen unless you obey 
your country’s laws. Laws can never protect your 
lives and property as long as they are constantly 
broken.” —From an Essay on “‘Obedience to Law,” by a 
high school boy of Kashing, China. 

* x x 


I like to see a man proud of the place in which he 
lives. I like to see a man live in it so that his place will 
be proud of him. Be honest, but hate no one; over- 
turn a man’s wrongdoing, but do not overturn him 
unless it must be done in overturning the wrong. 
Stand with anybody that stands right. Stand with 


or later.— — 


him while he is right, and part with him when he goes | 


wrong.—Abraham Lincoln. 

* * OK 

The common indifference among Christian people to 

Christ’s parting command to “make disciples of all 
nations,’’ to ‘‘preach the Gospel to the whole creation,” 
is a proof at once of the little value we set upon our 
religious privileges, and of the restricted influence 
which the Spirit of God has upon our life and conduct. 
The man who is animated by the Spirit of God will be 
anxious to claim his share, in every available way— 
by prayer, by alms, by sympathy, by active labor in the 
missionary, educational, reformatory, philanthropic 
work of the Body of Christ.—Bishop Hall. 

eS 


What They Think They Know 


Out of twenty-eight applicants, most of whom have | 
one or more years of college credit, for the fall training | 


class at the Cincinnati public library, only eight at- 
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Greater Church Activity 


The little Miessner Piano is a real aid in increasing interest in church 
activities. This small piano is easily moved from room to room for 
various meetings—Sunday school, choir practice, Ladies’ Aid, enter- 
tainments, children’s gatherings, etc. It provides music for every 
occasion. Increases interest and attendance. Thus, helps spread 
the influence of the church to greater numbers. 


The Miessner quickly becomes the center of religious as well as 
social activities. Its size, 3 feet 7 inches high, makes a strong appeal 
to children. Its wonderful, sweet, singing tone captivates grownups. 
It is an exceptional instrument. Has many advanced construction 
features which are found in no other small piano. 


Here is the small piano you should have for your church now. 
Let us tell you all about it. Return the attached coupon today. 


Miessner Piano Company 
140 Reed Street ; Milwaukee, Wis. 
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tained a passing mark ot /U in history and literature. 

Answers to questions in the examination elicited 
many unintentionally humorous replies. 

One young woman wrote that the handwriting on 
the wall appeared at “‘the last supper of our Lord.” 

Ananias, said another, was “‘the cruel ruler before 
whom Christ was taken for judgment.” 

Marco Polo was “‘one of the first men to try to reach 
the north pole,’’ another wrote. 

To the question, ‘‘who is the presente poet-laureate?” 
an answer gave the honor to Keats. 

“Before the break with England, Henry Clay uttered 
those immortal words, ‘Give me liberty or give me 
death.’ ’’ said another paper. \ 

Martin Luther was described as a reformer, wh 
“started the Presbyterian church and wrote many 
hymns which are still used.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson was said by one to have 
written Robinson Crusoe, a story of adventure, “and 
to William Wordsworth was attributed the “Wreck 
of the Hesperus.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Py ie 
Inscriptions on Washington R. R. Station 
The inscriptions, selected by Charles W. Eliot, 


president emeritus of Harvard university, are in panels 
at the various entrances—At the State entrance are 
two, the first from Pope’s Homer: 


“Welcome the coming, speed the departing guest.” 


And: 

“Virtue alone is sweet society. 

“Tt keeps the key to all 

“Heroic hearts and opens you 

“A welcome in them all.” 

At another door are two more: 

“Let all things thou aimest at be 

“Thy Country’s—thy God’s—and Truth’s.”’ 
And, from Lowell: 

“Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
“In other men, sleeping but never dead, 
“Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.” 


At the carriage porch appears this one, from Samuel 


Johnson: 


“He who would bring home the wealth of the Indies 
must carry the wealth of the Indies with him. So it 
is in traveling; a man must carry knowledge with him 
if he would bring home knowledge.’’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
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Rally Day Bangle 


No. 401. Beauti- 
fully lithographed in 
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With pin attachment. 
To be given out one 
week in advance. 
Every boy and girl 
will be glad to wear HERE 
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Dietz New Rally Day Button No. 400 


The most strikingly beau- 
tiful button we have ever 
produced. Lithographed 
in five colors with gold bell 
in steeple calling the chil- 
dren on Rally Day. Both 
Button and Badge to be 
given out the Sunday before Rally Day. 
“Hiverybody will talk about it.’”’ Try Them. 
Price 25c a doz., $2.00 per 100. 
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DOES A MINISTER NEED HELP? 


He pe surely does! And a home Parish Paper fills this need mighty well. Now is a better time than any to 
s a One 1st, because school will soon be starting; 2nd, because vacationists will be returning home; 3rd, winter 
will soon be here and the holidays, which mean a great deal of work and publicity. Let us send you samples 
and prices of our work, and we will surely be a great help to you. 
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Deagan Tower Chimes 
win the approval 
of one who is an 
outstanding fig- 
ure in the science 
of musical tone 
production 


Eldridge R. Johnson, 
President Victor 
Talking Machine 
Company 


oN. ELDRIDGE R. JOHNSON, 
President of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, knows tone: 
quality as few people are privileged 
to know it. The reproduction off 
his recent letter gives his opinion 9 | 


Deagan Tower Chimes 


Played by Organist from Electric Keyboard ae 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Peoples’ Christian 
Church, Dover, Del 
Rev. R. C. 
| Helfenstein, D. D. 
Pastor. 


—the lasting memorial glorified. Before 
deciding on a memorial to a loved one let 
us show you how fittingly Deagan Tower 
Chimes serve this sacred purpose. Com- 
plete information including beautiful memorial book 
let sent upon request. Standard Sets $6,000 up 
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